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NOTES ON THE SEASONS.—No. III. 
By A NATURALIs’?. 
AUTUMN, 


“Crowned with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf,” 


Autumn advances, and the reaper is gathering the harvest. How 
beautiful is a yellow sea of waving corn! Who does not rejoice 
with a thankful heart as he surveys so fair a scene, holding out 
the promise of “seed to the sower, and bread to the eater,” and 
realizing the assurance that “ seed-time and harvest shall not cease” 
while the earth remaineth ! 

Summer merges into Autumn towards the close of August, the 
Barn-month* as it was emphatically called by our Saxon ancestors ; 
but in the olden time, August began eleven days later than at 
present, so that it is now only the latter portion of the month that 
the naturalist can regard as within its limits, and then only as a 
transition-phase, marked by the ripening of the fruits of Ceres 
and Pomona. 

Autumn begins in splendour— 


“ Autumn! and the red sun through mottled clouds 
Like fire-bark through the waves his passage cleaves, 
In ripening raiment all the orchard shrouds, 
And gilds with glory all the saffron sheaves.” 
R, C, Camppent. 


Many are the floral beauties which the fields and the gardens 
now present. The graceful Bryony (Bryonia dioica) and the 
elegant Bindweed (Convolvulus sepium) are intertwined in the 
hedges, and the lesser Bindweed (Convolvulus arvensis) trails over 
the bank and along the road-side. The Bitter-sweet, or Woody 
Nightshade (Solanum dulcamara), and the Bramble (Rubus fruti- 
cosus) overtop the rough brushwood ; the Poppy (Papaver Rihcas) 
displays its scarlet blossoms in contrast with the corn, and with the 
beautiful blue flowers of the Chicory (Cichoriwm intybus). The 
Mallow (Malva sylvestris) and several species of Thistle (Carduus) 

* It was also called weed month (beo» monaS). The Flemings and 
Germans have adopted the word August for harvest; thus Oogst maand, 
Harvest month. So the German Augst-wagen, Harvest waggon ; and the 
Dutch Oogsten, to gather in the corn. The Spaniards have Agostar, to 


gather in harvest: and the French say faire Uaoust, and the Spaniards 
hazer su Augusto, to make harvest. 
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adorn bank and hillock, and the Heaths (Calluna and Erica) 
render the wide common or moorland a scene of beauty. The 
meadow Saffron (Colchicum autumnale), common in some counties, 
decks the low meads with its light-purple flowers. 'To these we 
may add the Eyebright (Huphrasia officinalis), the Sundew 
(Drosera rotundifolia, and D. longifolia), the Yellow Loosestrife 
(Lysimachia vulgaris), and many more too numerous to mention. 
In the sluggish stream or sequestered pond, the white Water-lily 
(Nymphea alba) expands its blossoms above the broad green 
varnished leaves which float in close array on the surface. 

If we turn from the fields to the garden we find it gay with 
flowers:—the monthly Rose, various Pelargoniums (commonly called 
Geraniums), Venus’s Looking-glass, and others, as the China aster 
( Aster sinensis), are conspicuous. The tall Sunflower spreads its 
golden disc to the fervid rays ; the Dahlia is in all its glory, and the 
Marvel of Peru displays its variously-coloured flowers, opening 
towards the close of day. ‘To this list many more might be added, 
but we need not enumerate them. We should not, however, alto- 
gether omit a cursory notice of the Hop (Humulus lupulus), that 


use by the brewer (wormwood then supplying its place) was sent up to 
Parliament. ‘The hop is a dicecious plant, that is, its blossoms are 
separately male and female, and these are borne respectively on 
different bines. The male flowers form loose drooping pannicles ; 
the female flowers form cones, stroboli, or catkins, and it is these 
that render the plant so valuable, not only to the brewer of malt 
liquors, but to the physician. The hop grows wild in many parts 
of Europe, twining in hedges and amidst brushwood, and has been 
found apparently in the same natural condition in the United 
States of America. The cultured hop was introduced into England 
from Flanders about the year 1524. All prejudices against it have 
long since passed away, and at the present time its cultivation is 





) extensively carried on, especially in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hereford- 
Y . shire, Hampshire, Worcestershire, and a few other counties. In 
e September the female flowers (of a pale green in August) will 
) become. of a fine straw colour with a tinge of brown. They are 
1 then in perfection, and a busy scene will the hop-grounds display, 
7 for from all parts of the country round, the hop-pickers assemble, 
e men, women, and children, and commence the ingathering of the 
P crop. A bad hop harvest is of serious consequence, both to the 
8 


grower and to the national revenue. The excise duty upon 
hops is 18s. 8d. upon every hundredweight, and is paid by the 
u 2 


“ wicked weed,” as it was termed in 1528, when a petition against its’ 
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grower. This duty in 1837 amounted to 310,794/. 4s., and the 
total number of acres under hop cultivation was 56,323, nearly 
one-half being in Kent. The hop requires a rich soil, and most 
careful attention; it is very tender, and its produce is extremely 
precarious, sometimes giving great profit to the grower, and some- 
times failing altogether. But the history of this plant is not 
within the scope of our purpose, and it is sufficient to have adverted 
to it. 

Who has not wandered through the fields and along the banks 
of the rivers, or the skirts of the wood, by the light of the clear 
broad harvest-moon! How calm a repose seems to reign around— 
one might think that Nature was asleep—scarcely a sound save 
the murmur of the brook steals upon the ear, for even the light 
breeze is still, and the leaves of the trees droop unruffled! Yet 
it is not so; thousands of creatures are busy, each according to its 
own habits and instincts, and if we listen attentively we shall dis- 
tinguish a low undertone, often interrupted by more definite sounds, 
that betokens animal activity. ‘Thousands of insects that love the 
stilly hour are on the wing; Moths, large and small, flit past us ; 
and the shard-borne Beetle “ wheels his droning flight.” From time 
to time, the Field-crickets (Gryllus campestris. Acheta campestris, 
Fabr.) will utter in chorus their sharp, stridulous chirp, while the 
bat wheels in zigzag mazes, cutting angles in every direction 
overhead. ‘The mousing owl on noiseless wing floats along intent 
upon his prey; for the field-mouse, and the meadow-vole, and the 
bank-vole, and the water-rat, and the mole, and the shrew, have 
now emerged from their retreats, and are wandering abroad. Nor 
are the small but sanguinary night-prowlers idle. The weasel 
and the polecat are stealing around the barn and the fowl-house, 
and the fox is intent upon the rabbits as they gambol unconscious 
of danger. Often in the woodland paths have we stumbled, like 
Caliban, over the hedgehog, or stopped it as it passed along; we 
have watched the hare limp forth to feed, and the squirrel run 
along the branches; we have watched the pine-marten play with 
its mate and swim .across the Wye (in Derbyshire), where it 
hurries along at the base of the gray rocks, rising like hoary 
castles of the olden time; and we have watched the heron stand- 
ing in the water motionless as a statue, ready to launch his beak 
with arrow-like rapidity upon his finny prey. 

Such is the sketch of a night-scene in harvest-time, which, in 
musing mood, we have often contemplated; not that we have 
seen all these things at one and the same time, yet the exceptions 
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are only few. Our reader has only to walk “at such an hour” 
by the Trent or the Severn, by the Dove or the Wye, or by the 
Thames above Reading (close to which town is a noble heronry), 
and if he be observant he will blame us for not adding more. Or 
let him wander through some of the lanes in Kent, or Essex, and 
he will say “ you are niggard in your descriptions.” 

But a walk by the light of the harvest moon must not detain us, 
for were we to enter into details where should we conclude ? 

August passes insensibly into September; and now let us ask 
ourselves what changes, as respects the animal kingdom, are taking 
place, or are under preparation at this immediate portion of the 
year. 

The snail has long since deposited its eggs in the earth and 
covered them up, and is now creeping into holes and secluded 
lurking-places, under stones, in the crevices of trees or old walls, 
for the purpose of gluing inself fast to some surface of attachment, 
there to repose until the return of genial spring. Great numbers, 
old and young, assemble together, and often attached to each 
other may be found in this torpid condition towards the close of 
the month. The slug, too, has crept into the ground, under 
stones or into dark hiding-places; but the testacella, or shelled 
slug, which feeds on worms, is active. This curious terrestrial 
mollusk (Zestacella scutellum, Sowerby) is common in many 
gardens near London, as well as in Gloucestershire, and according 
to Dr. Turton, in the gardens near Plymouth and Bideford. It 
abounded in our own garden at Hammersmith, creeping about in 
cool, dewy weather, and specimens were captured on the 29th of 
October. Probably it does not hybernate, but like the worm, bores 
deeper into the soil during the continuance of a hard frost ; it has 
the power of elongating its body to a most extraordinary degree, 
and anteriorly to an acute point, insomuch that it is enabled with 
ease to follow its prey throughout every turn of their subterranean 
labyrinth. ‘The texture of this slug is firm and almost cartilaginous 
to the touch, and thé mucus of the skin in extremely tenacious. 

Swarms of wasps now appear. The fondness of these insects 
for sweet fruits, sugar, flesh, &c., is notorious. ‘They invade in 
countless numbers the sugar-cask, the grocer’s window, and the 
butcher’s shop; the greengage tree is an object of especial attrac- 
tion, and they select the ripest fruit. In a few weeks, as soon as 
winter sets in, of the myriads which we now see, none (a few 
females destined to continue the race excepted) will be alive; 
their doom is sealed. We need not say that the wasp of Europe— 
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we include the hornet (Vespa erabro), the Vespa holsatica, the 
Odynerus parietum, &c.—is neither a collector of nectar, nor a 
storer of honey; but this rule does not apply to certain foreign 
species, In the ‘Magazine of Natural History,’ 1841, the nest 
of a honey wasp is Aenenthall and figured. This species, Myrap- 
tera scutellaris, is, according to Mr. W hite, identical with the 
Chiguana wasp of Azara, of which he gives many interesting 
details. It is a native of South America. Besides this species 
there are several other South American wasps which store honey, 
as was observed by Azara, and also by M. Auguste St. Hilaire. 
The latter naturalist found, near the river Uruguay, an oval grey- 
coloured nest of a papery consistence, like that of the European 
wasps, suspended from the branches of a small shrub about a foot 
from the ground. He and two attendants partook of the honey, 
which was of very superior flavour, but which produced poisonous 
effects on himself and his attendants. ‘This insect he named 
Polistes Lecheguana (see ‘Ann. des Sc., 1824, vol. iv. p. 335). 
We may observe that the honey of bees where poisonous plants 
abound has been known to produce deleterious effects ; hence it 
becomes a question whether the honey of this wasp was noxious 
by accident, or whether such is always its character. 

All are familiar with the common humble bee (Bombus terres- 
tris). The domicile of this bee is a simple excavation on some 
bank, to which a winding passage leads: the population seldom 
exceeds one or two hundred—the product of a single female, 
who, in her snug hybernaculum, has survived the winter ; for, as in 


the case of the wasp, the males and neuters perish at the close of 


autumn. The first spring produce of this foundress of a colony 
consists almost exclusively of neuters, a few male eggs, according 
to Huber (Linn. Trans. vi. 285), being also laid at that time, 
The neuters as usual are the labourers of the colony. 

The next brood appears in August or September, and consists 
of males and females. Now these females are of two sorts, large 
and small, and it is on the large females or queens that the 
perpetuation of the race depends. The small females pair with 
the males, and their produce consists of males only, which pair 
with the large females shortly before they separate and retire to their 
winter dormitories. According to Redumur, the males are not 
idle, but assist the workers in their duties, especially in the repair- 
ing of any damage that may befall the common habitation, and 
in the removal of rubbish and the bodies of such as die pre- 
maturely, but they do not forage for provisions. On the setting 
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in of winter, the males, the small females, the workers, and 
probably the queen-mother, all perish, the continuance of the species 
depending on the few large females reposing in their winter 
retreats. 

To this outline much might be added, but we can here only 
glance at the subject. 

An ant’s nest at this season exhibits a singular spectacle. We 
may observe that its inhabitants consist of males, females, and 
workers, besides eggs and larve. If such a nest be now watched, 
on some warm and sunny day thousands of winged ants will be 
seen issuing forth, and rising into the air with a slow movement, 
to settle again on gates, stones, posts, &c. These are the males 
and females which have emerged from the pupa state, and attained 
their complete development. Astonishing clouds of these are 
sometimes seen; the swarms of a whole district seem to assemble 
together and ascend like columns of vapour, whirling and twisting 
about as the living myriads composing the mass change their 
position. Many instances of this extraordinary swarming of ants 
are on record. Messrs. Kirby and Spence say that— 


** When Colonel Sir Augustus Frazer of the Horse Artillery was survey- 
ing, on the 6th of October, 1813, the scene of the battle of the Pyrenees 
from the summit of the mountain Pena de Aya, or Les quartres cowronnes, 
he and his friends were enveloped in a swarm of ants, so numerous as 
entirely to intercept their view, and they were glad to remove to another 
station to get rid of them,” 


M. Gleditsch, in the ‘ History of the Berlin Academy’ for 1749, 
describes swarms of a small black ant, which appeared in Germany, 
and formed high columns in the. air, rising to a vast height, and 
agitated by a curious intestine movement, somewhat resembling the 
aurora borealis. We have ourselves on several occasions witnessed 
the swarming of winged ants in myriads. It is now that the males 
and females pair; and were it not for the destruction that takes 
place greatly reducing the number of females, ants, as in some 
countries, might be classed among the insect pests of our island. 
In a short time all the males perish ;,the end of their existence 
is accomplished, and they have neither sting for defence nor strong 
jaws for needfal labour and the acquisition of food. 

But while this swarming takes place, it would appear that all 
the females (easily known by their size and the expansion of their 
wings) and all the males do not leave the original nest; or that, 
if they do, the workers scatter themselves abroad in quest, of fertile 
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females, and taking them prisoners, reconduct them, even by force, 
to the original nest, vigilantly guarding them lest they escape. 
In a short time they lose their wings, which, no longer needed, 
are either purposely plucked off, as Huber affirms, or wither and 
fall. Of -these imprisoned females, there are sometimes several 
in a single nest, attended each by a worker who supplies their 
wants. ‘They exhibit no rivalry, but crowds-follow in their train, 
and when one begins to lay eggs, these are taken by the workers 
and arranged in the chamber she is at the time occupying. Huber 
says, that as soon as a female commences laying, the workers pay 
her the greatest homage; and this statement is confirmed by 
W. Gould, in his ‘ Account of English Ants.’ With respect to 
the fertile females which have escaped, they become the founders 
of distinct colonies ;—they lose their wings, construct a cell, and, 
as in the case of the wasp or humble bee, are soon accompanied 
by a crowd of workers, 

The honey-bee is still roaming abroad, and will continue alert 
till the commencement of winter; but the drones, or males, at this 
season perish, for the workers now commence a war of extermina- 
tion against them, which lasts for two or three days, and a complete 
massacre of them is effected. The reason of this procedure is not 
very clear ; for it would appear that if a hive be deprived of a queen, 
no massacre of the drones takes place, but they perish naturally, 
in October and November. ‘The spring-bred working bees perish 
in December. Dr. Bevan regards, and we believe correctly, the 
average natural existence of the drone to be about four months ; 
that of the working bee to be extended to about six or seven 
months; while the queen sees many generations pass before she 
quits the stage herself. Her life, as the experiments of Huber, 
Dunbar, Golding, and others prove, is protracted to four or even 
five years. The autumn-bred neuters mostly survive the winter 
with the queen, and labour for her only. in the spring. 

Dr. Bevan gives the subjoined summary of the results of his 
careful investigation. The average is of course taken :— 


Bees constituting a family in February, having 


survived the winter—queen and workers é ‘ 3,000 

Spring-bred bees, males and workers, which all perish 
before and during winter s ‘ y , 17,000 
Summer and autumn-bred bece—workers ; : ; 6,000 
26,000 


Removed by death between February and December . 23,000 





Thus bringing the family down tothe February number = 3,000 
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Thus, out of 26,000 bees, 3000, with the queen, are the residue 
left in the month of December, the queen-bee being fertile, and 
her attendants workers or neuters. ‘The 17,000 spring-bred bees 
(males and workers, perish ; and of the 6000 autumn-bred bees 
3000 perish before the ensuing February, 3000 remaining to do 
suit and service to the queen, as soon as spring breeding-time 
commences. T'rom such a hive twelve pounds of honey may be 
taken, but of this a due portion ought to be left for tlie supply 
of the workers and spring-brood ; for it seems a pity to destroy the 
relics of an old swarm, when it may be avoided by skilful manage- 
ment. Inthe above account the natural duration of life, as regards 
the hive-bee, is alone intended ‘to be set forth—into the details of 
its history we cannot here attempt to enter. 

Among the autumn butterflies we may mention the Admiral 
( Vanessa Atalanta), which appears from the middle of September 
to the close of October; the small Heath Butterfly (Hipparchia 
Pamphilus), second flight; the Wood White Butterfly (Leuco- 
phasia Sinapis), second flight; the Pear-bordered ['ritillary 
(Melitea Kuphrosyne), second flight; the Small ‘Tortoiseshell 
(Vanessa urtice), second flight, survives the winter, and reappears 
in March or April; the Comma butterfly (Vanessa C. album), 
not very common, second flight; the Brimstone Butterfly 
(Gonepteryx Rhamne), second flight, often survives the winter and 
reappears sometimes as early as the middle of February. We 
may here observe that the second flight of the many British 
butterflies, which present us with two annual broods, takes place 
usually in August, and the insects continue on the wing during 
September. But we must turn from insects to other creatures 
which now begin to make preparation for a change. ‘The sear 
and yellow leaf, and the shortening days, speak of the advance of 
autumn. ‘The reptile tribes have already sought, or are seeking, 
their retreats in which to hybernate. The snake has crept into his 
hole ; the bright-eyed, active little lizard is seldom now to be seen 
on the rough hedgerow bank, basking in the sun. ‘The hosts of 
frogs scattered abroad over the meadows and fields are, as if by 
the call of a trumpet, collecting their numbers and advancing from 
various quarters, extending over a considerable area, to a common 
centre—some pool, or lake, or deep-drainage course,—into the 
muddy bed of which cohort after cohort will plunge; there locked 
together, so as to form masses, they become torpid, and in this 
state continue till spring. The land tortoise, often kept in gardens, 
may be now observed, excavating, with his clumsy legs, a burrow, 
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in which to settle for the winter. Slowly and awkwardly, but with 
plodding perseverance, day after day does he work, till he has dug 
his temporary grave, into which he will soon enter, and then, acting 
as his own sexton, cover himself up, and sink into oblivious repose. 

Of our indigenous quadrupeds which hybernate, none perma- 
nently secure themselves in their retreats till autumn merges into 
winter ; but some, as the squirrel and the dormouse, are now laying 
up a store of provisions against the time when, on first awaking in 
spring, they will be needed; or, as in the case of the squirrel, to 
serve even during the winter; for this animal is roused up from its 
lethargy by a sunny day, even in the gloomiest month of the year. 
It is stated, however, that the Great Bat, or Noctule ( Vespertilio 
noctula), retires at the end of July, reappearing in April; if so, 
this is an exception to the general rule. The subject of hyberna- 
tion we pass over for the present,—it will hereafter engage our 
attention. Let us turn to the feathered tribes. Birds do not 
hybernate, notwithstanding all that has been said by the older 
writers ; it is true that late swallows have been seen, unable from 
weakness to follow the flocks which have departed southwards ; 
and young starveling cuckoos have been taken in winter; but they 
remain only to perish from cold and famine. The idea which 
formerly prevailed, and which was entertained by Gilbert White 
was, that swallows, collecting in multitudes, congregated about reed 
and ozier beds, and at length plunged into the oozy mud, and 
there, in a torpid state, passed the winter. This theory has been 
long abandoned. Yet it cannot be denied that swallows are occa- 
sionally seen very late, and very early in the year, active and 
vigorous on the wing, in December and in February; and under 
these circunistances it is probable that the birds resort to some 
place of retreat, whence they emerge during fine weather, and 
prey upon the smaller insects, which are always called forth by the 
rays of the sun, In the notes to White’s ‘ Selborne,’ by E. Jesse, 
Esq., an instance is given, in which swallows were seen hawking 
for flies round the tower of Windsor Castle in December and 
again in February; and in the same note it is recorded, on the 
personal testimony of an observant naturalist, that during a severe 
frost, with snow on the ground, on the 28th of December, two 
martins were seen playing in the sun opposite the coach-office in 
Arundel, and which attracted not only his own curiosity, but that 
of several other observers. 

The following note occurs also in the same work ; it is given as 
a letter written by a lady to Mr. Jesse :— 
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“A pair of swallows built their nest early in the summer close to the 
iron stay of a water-spout, in such a direction that from my bedroom 
window I could observe their proceedings as I lay in bed, and also from 
various parts of my room. The young ones were brought to life in 
September, and were able early in October to leave the nest for the spout 
or the roof of the house. They took a short flight across the court, but 
were too weak to depart when the rest of these birds are supposed to 
quit our island. Having taken great interest in watching these little 
birds, I was led to wonder how the young ones would manage, or whether 
they would be left to starve, To my great surprise I found the old birds 
carrying mud one morning, and most carefully closing the aperture of the 
nest upon the young ones who were then in it. It was most effectually 
stopped. As the spring approached I diligently watched the little prisoners, 
or rather their prison, Early in April I heard a slight twittering. This 
continued for some days, and I then inspected the nest, and found a small 
hole about the size of a pea. This day by day increased, and at length 
three swallows (martins ?) emerged from their winter habitation. At first 
they appeared weak, but in a few days they gained strength, and, after a 
flight, always returned to the same place and rested there during the 
night. The nest is still preserved. A brood has been hatched again this 
year, and another nest built on the next stay of the spout, nearer to my 
window,” 


Instances like the above (accuracy of detail being granted) are 
curious, and are not easily explained; after all, however, they 
are but exceptions to the general rule ;—the result of circumstance. 

The migration of the feathered race has, from the earliest 
period, attracted attention; and it does, in fact, seem very surpris- 
ing that birds should know the proper time for commencing their 
journey, the destined place of their temporary sojourn, and the 
direction to be taken. But so it is: ‘ Yea, the stork in the 
heavens knoweth her appointed times, and the turtle, and the crane, 
and the swallow observe the time of their coming.” 

Migration is either complete or partial. By complete migration, 
we mean a departure from the boundaries of our island ; by partial, 
a removal from one situation to another, within its boundaries; as 
from the inland mountain to the shore. 

The period during autumn at which the various species take their 
farewell flight varies, for some depart earlier than others; for 
example, the Swift leaves us usually by the end of the second week in 
August, and does not revisit our island till May, or even the begin- 
ning of June. The Goatsucker, or Fern-Owl (Caprimulgus 
Europeus), arrives about the end of May, and departs towards the 
close of September. ‘The Cuckoo arrives in April, and departs at the 
latter part of June, or beginning of July; but the young birds of 
the year often remain till September. The Wryneck (Yunz 
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torquilla) arrives a few days before the cuckoo, when its singular 
reiterated note of peep, peep, peep—peep, peep, peep, may be heard 
amidst the foliage of the elm when its leaves are of the size of a 
sixpence. It departs in August, or early in September. The 
Nightingale arrives at the end of April, or beginning of May, and 
departs at the close of August or early in September; and the 
same observation applies to the Blackcap (Curruca atricapilla). 
On the contrary the Wheatear visits us early in March, and departs 
late in autumn; and it is not improbable that in the southern 
counties (Sussex and Hampshire) some few remain even during 
the winter, as is the case with the quail, which visits us in May. 

Most migratory birds associate in flocks, collected from all parts 
of the district, previously to taking their departure ; and in the case 
of the Swallow (Hirundo rustica), and the House-martin (Hirwndo 
urbica), the flocks thus formed consist of thousands. We have 
seen clouds of swallows, and at the same time also of starlings, 
(which do not migrate,) during the latter part of September, 
sweeping over and around extensive reed-beds, and performing 
the most beautiful aérial evolutions, continued for hours, till the 
dusk of evening came on, when down among the reeds sank the 
respective flocks, querulous and restless, rising and settling again 
and again; till at length, as the evening blended into night, they 
composed themselves to rest, and all was hushed and quiet. In 
like manner, we have seen the branches of trees and the roofs of 
large buildings crowded with hosts of swallows, while thousands 
were dashing about in every direction through the air, “till evening 
drew o’er all her gradual dusky veil.” 

Even more multitudinous are the flocks of house-martins, which 
may be now observed along the banks of the Thames from 
Hammersmith to Richmond: where there are many eyots, and the 
river in various places is bordered with reeds and oziers, the air 
often teems with these birds, literally “thick as autumnal 
leaves in Vallombrosa;” while the roofs of the adjacent houses 
swarm with them, clustering together like bees. They form, 
as we can testify, a cloud in the air; a cloud not travelling 
in one direction, but agitated within itself, by incessant and 
irregular movements; and as we have gazed with astonishment, 
the question ‘Whence can all these birds have come?” has 
suggested itself.. And now the question arises, “ Whither do they 
go?’ Africa, doubtless, is their ultimate destination. The first 
great flight of departure takes place in October, and other flocks 
follow in their track at short intervals till the middle of November ; 
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after which a few stragglers only remain, either to perish, or 
struggle with the severities of the winter. 

With respect to the Sand-martin (Hirundo riparia), its pro- 
ceedings resemble those of its relative, except that it does not 
congregate in such multitudes, but only in small flocks, 

We cannot suppose that migratory birds, the winter abode of 
which is southern Europe, southern Asia, Egypt, and northern and 
central Africa, make their instinct-directed journey without resting 
at intervals. For all migratory birds do not possess great powers 
of flight; on the contrary, the flight of several is feeble. We 
cannot even suppose that the swallow dashes at once from our 
island over Europe and the Mediterranean. On the contrary, we 
have every reason to believe that migration is always performed by 
stages—and observations seem to confirm our views. Most 
migrating birds commence their journey during the night and in 
favourable weather, and soon would the swallow find itself in 
France, Italy, or Spain; but not so soon the nightingale, the 
blackcap, the wheatear, the whitethroat, &., and still less so the 
quail and the corncrake. The English Channel has to be crossed, 
then the way is through France and Italy, or across the Bay of 
Biscay into Portugal and Spain; or through northern France, 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey in Europe; and, lastly, there is 
the Mediterranean. It. would appear that on arriving on the 
Continent, the flocks from our island rest, and there unite with 
other flocks, about to commence their journey, and that all proceed 
by longer or shorter stages, according to the weather and the 
abundance of food. Thus they traverse seas and continents, and 
probably arrive exhausted at their destination. Mr. Jesse says 
that he has witnessed the arrival of swallows in this country, and 
that they alighted on the ground and appeared much exhausted ; 
and migratory birds, as is well known, often settle, exhausted, on 
the rigging of ships. 

“Many birds,” says the same naturalist, “that visit this country, par- 
ticularly those. from Africa, merely skirt the coast, crossing at the nar- 
rowed parts, and again progressively advancing until they reach their final 
quarters, and during this time have their supply of suitable food daily 
augmented,” 


As they come, so they return. 

From complete migration let us turn to the consideration of 
partial migration. 

Many birds which, during the summer are scattered in pairs or 
in societies over fields and moorlands, collect during autumn into 
flocks, which shift their quarters for a more congenial locality ; of 
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this the Peewit, or Lapwing (Vanellus cristatus), affords us an 
example. 

The peewit is very abundant in many parts of our island, from 
the dry, bleak, upland moorlands, to the wide-spread marsh lands, 
and the vast uninclosed tracts of Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and 
Lincolushire. In the autumn, when the young are strong upon 
he wing, the peewit assembles in large flocks, which gradually 
desert the interior of the country, and move nearer to the coast. 
Here, as long as the weather is mild, they frequent turnip fields, 
and fallow lands; but when a severe frost sets in, they wing their 
way to the borders of the estuary and the adjacent saline marshes, 
and there remain till the end of February. They now pair and 
separate, and return to the inland moors and marshes. We have 
seen flocks during winter along the estuary of the Thames, in the 
marsh lands around the Reculvers, and in Romney Marsh. 

The Kingfisher (Alcedo Jspida), which, during the summer, 
haunts our brooks and rivers flowing through sylvan scenery, 
performs on the approach of winter a limited migration. When 
the severity of the season drives the fish from the shallows to deep 
and sheltered bottoms, freezes the mill-dams, and coats with ice 
the sluggish pool, the kingfisher wanders from the interior to the 
coast, where it frequents the mouths of rivulets, entering large 
navigable rivers, and dykes near the sea, especially along the 
southern portion of our island. ‘This habit was not unknown to 
Belon, (1551,) who, in his ‘ Portraits d’Oyseaux,’ gives the fol- 
lowing * quatrain :”— 

‘Le martinet-pescheur fait sa demeure 
En temps d’hyver au bord de l’ocean, 
Et en esté, sur la riviére ou estan 
Et de poisson se repaist a toute heure.” 

Which we may thus translate, in imitation of the old style :— 
“Tn winter, by the borders of the sea, 

His brief abode the kingfisher doth make ; 

In summer, by the stream or pool dwells he, 
And evermore the scaly prey doth take.” 

The linet, too, at this season, leaving the furze lands and fields, 
assembles in very large flocks, which descend to the sea-coast, 
where they continue to reside till spring. There they flit about, 
active and industrious, ever and anon uttering a lively call. 

Rooks are always gregarious birds; but often at this season the 
inhabitants of many distinct rookeries combine, and, like an army, 
spread themselves over distant fields, the legions returning, column 


succeeding column, to the wood every evening after the foraging 
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excursion of the day.- But we cannot call the rook a migratory 
bird, although it travels to a great distance. 

Many birds, which we cannot in any sense term migratory, now 
associate into flocks; as the lark and the chaflinch, the yellow- 
hammer, the bunting, the house sparrow, and the ringdove. The 
coveys of partridges, and also of grouse, often unite; the latter 
associating into “ packs,” which become very wild and not easily to 
be approached by the sportsman. 

And now the sear and yellow leaves are begiuning to-fall. The 
robin utters his lively carol, close to our threshold, and the wren 
pours forth his high-toned, but clear and sweetly-varied notes, 
from some leafless twig in the garden. The leaves are falling, 
and autumn is passing into winter. 


W. M. 


WANDERINGS THROUGH THE CONSERVATORIES 
AT KEW.—No. III. 


THE PALM-HOUSE. 





Proceepine up the charmingly-arranged grand promenade, on 
each side of which lie a profusion of beds of incense-breathing 
flowers, decked in raiment fairer than the attire of princes, we 
catch sight of that noble stove, which is perhaps the most magni- 
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ficent structure of the kind in the world—the palm-stove. Truly 
this is a magnificent work, worthy of this great nation, and of 
the delightful science the interests of which it is so eminently 
calculated to advance. Its external aspect is very imposing, and 
the justness of its admirable proportions communicates an agree- 
able impression to the eye. It is curvilinear in form, enjoying 
by this arrangement almost the full benefit of the rays of light, 
the surface-reflection being greatly lessened thereby. It consists 
of a centre and two wings, its extreme length from end to end 
being three hundred and sixty-two feet. Each of the wings is 
fifty feet in width, and thirty feet high, the central portion is one 
hundred feet wide and sixty-six feet in height to the summit of 
the lantern. Its framework is of iron, the ribs being of vast size 
and strength, and imbedded into immense blocks of granite set in 
solid concrete. Yet, although when some of the main ribs are 
examined individually, they appear of a thickness better becoming 
an iron bridge or such-like structure than a conservatory, their 
proportionate size to that of the whole building is so well adjusted 
that the stove has an appearance of great lightness and beauty, 
unequalled perhaps by any conservatory of similar or approximate 
size anywhere. 

A singular effect is communicated by the green tint of the 
glass of this building, which, when seen in particular positions, is 
so deep as to give the notion that much light must be absorbed 
in its passage through a medium apparently so deeply coloured ; 
but this appearance is due simply to the fact that in such positions, 
not one, but two, or even three thicknesses of glass are seen through, 
in consequence of the light having to pass from one side of the 
stove, across perhaps a portion of another, and again through the 
other side, so traversing two or three sheets of glass in its passage. 
This mention of the colour of the glass may be thought a trivial 
matter by those who have not paid much attention to actino- 
chemistry, and to the modern investigations of the influence of the 
various coloured rays upon the growth and health of vegetation. 
In reality it is of vast importance. From the enormous size of 
this palm-house it would be impossible to guard against the 
scorching effects of the solar rays by the ordinary plan of shading, 
or at least the best plans of arranging blinds would only partially 
effect this object. It therefore became desirable to ascertain 
whether it might not be possible to cut off the scorching calorific 
rays by the use of a tinted glass, which should neither be objection- 
able in appearance nor detrimental to the plants. 
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experiments ingeniously made, with the coloured juices of the 
palms themselves, Mr. R. Hunt ascertained that the rays which 
destroyed their colour were situated at that end of the prismatic 
spectrum which exhibited the utmost calorific power, and just 
beyond the limits of the visible red ray. - After a great number 
of experiments, it was at length ascertained that glass tinted green 
appeared most likely to effect the object desired. Glass of various 
tints of green was experimented on, until after great pains and 
labour the precise tint of colour was attained which accomplishes 
every intention, cuts off many of the luminous and all the non- 
luminous heat-rays ; thus effecting the purpose of a shade without 
its obscurity and unsightliness, and does not in the least degree 
interfere with the passage of the actinic or chemical rays of light, 
spectral impressions obtained upon chloride of silver being the 
same, both in extent and character, as those procured by the 
action of the rays which have passed through ordinary white glass. 
Thus this glass, which is of a yellowish-green tint, is transparent 
to that principle which is necessary for the development of those 
parts of the plant which depend upon external chemical excitation, 
and it is at the same time opaque to those rays only which are 
injurious to vegetation. The colour is produced by means of 
oxide of copper; manganese, which is a common ingredient in 
sheet glass, and is apt to turn it pink on long exposure to intense 
sunlight, is altogether absent from the composition of this glass, 
as such a result would render nugatory all the beneficial effects 
anticipated from its employment. It may be mentioned in passing, 
as a curious fact, that the old crown-glass, which does not differ 
very much in tint from that which an elaborate series of experi- 
ments has shown to be the best adapted for this purpose, has long 


-been valued by practical men, who have noticed that their plants 


always flourished better under it than under the ordinary white 
glass. To judge from the delightfully-fresh and luxuriant aspect 
of the plants in this house, it would appear that the success of the 
experiment on the immense scale is unquestionable. It will be 
thought, however, we are never going to enter this wonderful 
stove. 

A door, and the length of a couple.of yards, conduct us from 
the temperate to the torrid zone. Without was a pleasant genial 
English summer: day, within is the damp and oppressive heat of 
Hindostan. Into what noble society are we now introduced ! 
What regal forms are these which stand bathing their green crowns 
in such an atmosphere of moisture, warmth, and light? ‘These 
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are the princes of vegetation, the royal tribe of palms. A crowd 
of singular sensations occupies the mind as we are thus ushered 
into the vegetable court. Here stands a court-beauty, whose tall 
and polished stem exults in up-bearing a coronet of plumes thirty 
or forty feet high; there another, which casts around its long 
and pointed leaves over a vast area; there a third whose broad and 
shadowy leaves invite the wanderer to shelter and repose; and 
arrayed around the peers and commoners of the court, stand grisly 
old trees with looks so fierce and arms so horrid with spines, that 
we are by fancy led to believe them to be none other than the 
warriors and great fighting ones of the army of Queen Flora. Let 
us, however, descend to particulars. 

In attempting to give an account of our ramble through this 
delightful stove, we would carry the reader along the same route 
as we ourselves. pursued, informing him that our course was as 
follows :—Entering at the door facing the north-west, we turned to 
the right according to the printed directions ; examined most of the 
plants on each side of our route along the aisle to the south-east 
end of the edifice, returning along the other or southern aisle to 
the place at which we commenced. Thence we returned to the 
middle of the building, perambulating the nave and each of the 
two wings, and, finally ascending the spiral staircase, walked 
round the elevated gallery, whence the beholder looks down on 
a fair representation of a real tropical forest, and enjoys the 
unwonted forms, the various tints of verdure, the luxuriant growths, 
the peculiar odours, the steamy breathings, from thousands of 
strange shrubs and trees gathered from east and west, the very 
élite of the vegetable kingdom. 

Without engaging to confine our observations quite literally to 
the order of arrangement thus indicated, we shall in general adhere 
to it, as it affords facilities to our readers to follow and to verify 
our remarks in their own visits to this grand conservatory, the very 
vastness of which might otherwise bewilder and confuse. 

Immediately before us, then, as we enter, stand a number of 
young trees belonging to various species of fig (Ficus), a great genus 
of plants mostly tropical, containing some of the most gigantic of 
trees, and these most characteristic of tropical scenery. All the 
travellers in the South American forests speak of the grandeur of 
the fig-trees, their towering altitude, wide-spreading boughs, and 
prodigious crowns of foliage casting the most welcome shadow. 
They are remarkable in many instances for throwing out roots 
from their branches, which, budding out like round warts, elongate 
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downward till they reach the earth. Then they penetrate the 
soil and establish themselves as distinct stems, increase rapidly 
in diameter, and throw out side branches, which, by a similar 
process, extend the ofiginal tree over an immense area. 

Mr. Hinds has pointed out the complex appearance of the main 
stem of many species; their immense horizontal branches, their 
proportionate lowness, and the vast number of smaller stems in 
every stage of development; some just protruding from the 
horizontal limbs, others hanging midway between the leafy canopy 
and earth; displaying, on each thick rounded extremity, an 
enormous spongiole; while many reach the soil, and, having 
attained strength and size, act as columns to sustain the whole 
structure.* 








Tue BANYAN TREE. 


‘The most celebrated of these self-multiplying species is the 
banyan (F. indica), of which several well-grown but youthful 
specimens before us are already developing the remarkable habit 
described. They have large downy heart-shaped leaves, with 
three ribs. Banyans exist in India, which are thought to have an 
origin before the Christian era, and one is believed to be as old as 
the. time of Alexander the Great: a sufficient space is covered with 


* Ann. Nat. Hist. xv. 100. 
x2 
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its stems to shelter a regiment of cavalry, and immense popular 
assemblies have been held beneath its canopy. Roxburgh speaks 
of trees more than five hundred yards in circumference, and one 
hundred feet in height, the principal trunksbeing twenty or thirty 
feet to the branches, and eight or nine feet in diameter. 

Here, too, is the pepul (7% religiosa), the sacred tree of the 
Brahmins, who feign that their fabulous god Vishnu was born 
beneath its shade, Its leaves are large, heart-shaped, running out 
into long points, and tremulous like those of some poplars, which 
they resemble in shape also. The branches do not put forth 
roots, but the crown is dense and expansive, so that it is a favourite 
tree around the homesteads of India, on account of its grateful 
shade. 

Another interesting species is the India-rubber tree (/. elastica), 
with oval, thick, glossy leaves, and long crimson taper buds. All 
the caoutchoue of continental India is obtained from this species, 
though in the great islands other species produce it. 

‘“‘ The tree is chiefly found in the chasms of rocks and over the declivities 
of mountains, among decomposed rocks and vegetable matter. It pro- 
duces, when wounded, a great abundance of milk, which yields about one- 
third of its weight of caoutchouc. It grows with great rapidity: a tree 
is described as being twenty-five feet high, with the trunk a foot in diameter, 
when only four years old. The juice of this valuable plant is used by the 
natives of Silhet to smear over the inside of baskets constructed of split 
ratan, which are thus rendered water-tight. Old trees yield a richer 
Juice thun young ones, The milk is extracted by incisions made across 
the bark, down to the wood, at a distance of about a foot from each other, 
all round the trunk or branch, up to the top of the tree ; and the higher 
the more abundant is the fluid said to be. After one operation the tree 
requires a fortnight’s rest; when it may be again repeated. When the 
juice is exposed to the air, it separates spontaneously into a firm elastic 
substance, and a fetid whey-coloured liquid. Fifty ounces of pure milky 
juice, taken from the trees in August, yielded exaMy fifteen and a-half 
ounces of clean washed caoutchouc. This substance is of the finest 
quality, and may be obtained in large quantities. It is perfectly soluble 
in the essential oil of Cajeput.’* 

The sycamore (F. sycomorus), so frequently mentioned in 
Scripture, is here also, It is a native of Egypt and of the Holy 

Land, where it is planted extensively for the sake of shade and also 
for its fruit, which, though inferior to that of the luscious fig, which 
is imported for our desserts, is yet much eaten by the inhabitants. 
‘The wood is said to be imperishable ; and the coffins in which the 


mummies of Egypt are preserved are described as being made of 


it, though this is denied by some. 


* Roxburgh ; Hist. India, iii, 545, 
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The cultivated fig is of course too common to be permitted a 
place in such a conservatory as this, but we mention it because it 
affords the most familiar illustration of a peculiarity which belongs 
to the whole genus. Every one is aware that this delicious fruit 
consists of a thick fleshy skin, on the interior surface of which 
are crowded a multitude of seeds, each surrounded by a number 
of soft enveloping membranes like bits of tender skin. Now 
these are the flowers of the plant, and the fleshy walls constitute 
a great receptacle analogous to that on which the juicy globules 
of a mulberry are placed. ‘The only difference is, that the recep- 
tacle in the fig is spread out and curved up all round, until the 
sides unite, and form a hollow globe with the tiny blossoms seated 
on its internal surface. This and the sycamore are the only 
species of this great tribe which afford food to man ; though the 
berries of many furnish grateful repasts to the monkeys, and 
various birds of the countries which they inhabit. 

A dozen species or more have sent representatives from distant 
regions to this parliament of Flora; but we shall only allude to 
one more, the New Holland Fig (/. Australis), whose grandeur 
and other peculiarities resembling those of the Jamaica species, 
are thus described by Mr. Frazer as he saw it at Moreton Bay :— 

“T observed several fig-trees upwards of one hundred and fifty feet high, 
enclosing immense iron-bark trees, on which originally the seeds of these 
fig-trees had been deposited by birds. Here they had immediately 
vegetated, and thrown out their parasitical and rapacious roots, which 
adhering close to the bark of the iron-tree, had followed the course of its 
stem downwards to the earth, where once arrived their progress of growth 
is truly astonishing. The roots of the Jicus then increase rapidly in 
number, envelop the iron-bark, and send out at the same time such 
gigantic branches that it is not unusual to see the original tree, at a 
height of seventy or eighty feet, peeping through the fig, as if itself were 
the parasite on the real intruder. In the singular angles, or walls, as they 
are here termed, which are formed by the roots of these trees, and of 
which I observed many sixteen feet high, there is room enough to dine 
half-a-dozen persons. The fruit is eagerly sought by regent-birds, blue 
pigeons, and swamp pheasants; and the spreading and massy boughs 
support a number of superb parasitical plants,’’* 


Among the Figs stand a specimen of the Paraguay Holly 
(Ilex paraguensis), the leaves of which are very extensively used 
in South America as tea. It is a small tree, with smooth bark 
and notched leaves. Upwards of five million pounds of the leaves 
of this tree are annually collected in Paraguay and are sent to 
Chili and the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. It is not cultivated ; 
* Bot. Misc. i. 241, 
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but various articles of merchandize are carried into the interior, 
which remunerate the natives for their labour in collecting the 
leaves of the-plant. After the branches are cut away, the ground 
is heated by means of a fire, and the branches being laid upon 
the heated ground are dried, and afterwards they are beaten and 
pressed into bags, in which state the “tea” comes into the 
market. ‘The plant when used is steeped in boiling water, to 
which a little sugar and sometimes lemon-juice is added. It is 
drunk out of a vessel called maté, which has a spout perforated 
with holes for the purpose of preventing the powdered herb from 
passing out with the fluid. The Creoles are passionately fond 
of this infusion, and never partake of a meal without it. The 
properties of this plant are sedative and stimulant; and theine, 
the essential chemical principle of tea, has been detected in it. 

Next comes Bumelia nigra, a forest tree of South America, 
and one of those whose bark is of medicinal value as a remedy 
in the fevers which infest tropical regions. 

The spices and other aromatic plants have always been con- 
sidered eminently characteristic of the hotter parts of the earth, 


and here we see valuable examples of these. ‘Two species of 


Pepper (Piper nigrum and J. eacelsum) strike the eye at once, 
conspicuous by their jointed stems, parallel-ribbed leaves, and 
catkin-like spikes of flowers. The former of these produces both 
the black pepper and the white pepper of the shops. It grows 
in Malabar and the adjacent isles. The plant is trained upon 
other trees for four years before it bears merchantable fruit. The 
berries are gathered while green, before they are perfectly ripe, 
and quickly dried on mats, by which they turn black. When 
plucked too young, they speedily fall into a state of powder: they 
are separated from the others by sieves and winnowing. In this 
condition it is termed black pepper. White pepper is the same 
fruit freed from the outer rind; for this purpose the ripe berries 
are allowed to macerate in water, and the husk is removed. 
These are small, smooth, of a greyish-white colour, varying to 
yellow, with a less powerful odour and taste than the black. 

We pass from these biting shrubs to contemplate some of the 
delicious fruits of intertropical India. Who has not heard of the 
golden-fruited Mango? Well, here you may see it; not, indeed, 
towering to the majestic stature which it attains in its native vales, 
enveloping the earth in deepest shadow, from its peculiarly dark 
and dense foliage: you cannot form much idea of its grandeur 
from these conservatory specimens ; but its details, the form, colour, 
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and polish of its leaves, the mode of its ramification, its branched 
spike of inconspicuous greenish blossoms, and its glowing kidney- 
shaped, flattened fruit, are all well expressed here, for the trees 
have now borne fruit for several years. First-rate kinds of Mango 
are among the most exquisite of tropical fruits, though poor sorts 
are, it must be confessed, sorry affairs: the humorous assertion, 
that a mixture of sugar, tow, and turpentine, would make a 
mango, is but too true, as those who have resided in India well 
know. ‘The tree is named Mangifera Indica. 

The eye of a stranger might pass by all these that we have 
named, if not stimulated by curiosity to inquire and examine 
carefully, for their general forms do not differ importantly from 
those of familiar European trees ; but not even the most unobserv- 
ant could look on a group which we now came to without at once 
exclaiming, “These are strangers!” They are the flag-like 
Plantains and Bananas (Musa): among the most elegant denizens 
of the torrid zone, and, in conjunction with the Palms, perhaps 
more than any other plants characteristic of tropical scenery. 
They are stately plants, with succulent spongy stems, sheathed 
by the bases of the leaves which are wide-spreading, of exquisite 
delicacy, though of great size, sometimes a single leaf being ten 
or twelve feet long, and of the most verdant hue. The fruit is 
produced in immense bunches, arching out from amidst the 
leaves, each cluster sometimes weighing sixty or eighty pounds, 
A single fruit somewhat resembles a cucumber in form ; it is of 
a soft, sweet, farinaceous substance, particularly agreeable to 
those who are used to it. ‘These fruits form an immense part of 
the sustenance of the inhabitants of hot countries all round the 
globe, and the Musa is often the whole support of an Indian 
family. Some of the varieties of the banana surpass in flavour 
and melting softness the finest pears; but others are coarser : 
the plantain is not eaten as a dessert fruit (at least in the West 
Indies) ; but cooked as ‘a farinaceous vegetable, in many modes, it 
is even more valuable than the luscious banana. 

Several species of this beautiful family are cultivated in the 
ereat conservatory we are exploring. Some of these are of no 
value for their fruit, but are pre-eminent for their noble beauty. 
Thus the Heliconia, or Wild Plantain of America, has its 
massive bunches of blossom enveloped in great boat-like bracts 
of the most gorgeous scarlet colour. And the various species of 
Strelitzia (as S. augusta, S. regina, fe.) are said to be “among . 
the most brilliantly coloured flowers in nature.” These are 
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South African Musacee, with rigid leaves, and singularly irregular 
flowers of great size, coloured yellow, blue, red, and white ; and 
considered worthy of perpetuating the royal names which have 
been given to them, in honour of the queen of George IIL, a 
princess of the house of Mecklenburg Strelitz. Once more the 
Arbre des Voyageur (Urania speciosa), of Madagascar, has sent 
us a representative hither, that we may judge how well its magni- 
ficent stature and palm-like habit, superimposed on the charac- 
teristics of a plantain, become those awful forests in which it 
reigns. 

The appearance of this last, as well as the useful peculiarity 
which has given it the appellation of the Traveller’s Tree, is thus 
described by Backhouse :*— 

“Clumps of these trees, composed of several stems rising from the 
same root, are scattered over the country in all directions, The trunks, or 
more properly root-stocks, which are about three feet in circumference, 
sometimes attain to thirty feet in height ; but whether of this elevation, 
or scarcely emerging above ground, they support grand crests of leaves 
of about four feet long and one foot wide, but often torn into comb-like 
shreds. The head is of a fan-like form, and the flowers, which are not 
striking for their beauty, are white, and produced from large horizontal 
green sheaths. The foot-stalks of the leaves, which are somewhat shorter 
than the leaves themselves, yield a copious supply of water very grateful 
to the traveller, on having their margin cut away very near to the base, 
or forced from contact with those immediately above them, especially 
those about the middle of the series. Probably the water may originate 


in the condensation of dew, and be collected and retained by the peculiar 
structure of the leaf: it has a slight taste of the tree, but is not disagree- 


able.” 

Several species of Psidiwm, the deliciously-fragrant fruits of 
equatorial America, called Guavas, are cultivated here. They 
belong to the great Myrtle family, and like many others of this 
race, the fruits are great favourites, not only in their native 
regions, but in the hot countries of the Old World to which they 
have been transported. They resemble an apple in form, size, 
and colour, and a strawberry in flayour. In Europe they are 
little known, except by the conserve called guava-jelly which is 
made from them. 

As if in contrast with these useful plants, which are not only 
pleasant to the sight, and smell, and taste, but also good for food, 
we now observe grouped, in close proximity, some of a deadly 
poisonous character. The first is Zabernaria coronaria, beautiful 
indeed, and treacherously attractive, being commonly cultivated 
* Visit to the Mauritius. 
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in the. gardens of India for the elegance and fragrance of its 
blossoms, but highly poisonous, ‘The seeds are surrounded with a 
pulp of a rich crimson hue, which is capable of yielding a beau- 
tiful dye. 

There is a tradition among the natives of Ceylon, that a species 
of this tree was the fruit which tempted Eve, the scene of Paradise 
being claimed for their island. In proof of teir assertion they 
point to the beauty and fragrance of the flower, the inviting aspect 
of the fruit, and to a mark on it, which is considered to be that 
of the teeth of our first mother. Until the sin was committed, 
they say the fruit was as wholesome as delicious ; but that it then 
became poisonous, as it has ever since remained. 

Then we find Amyris toxifera, the representative of an order 
abundant in fragrant resins, balsams, and incenses. ‘The species 
before us in its poisonous properties is an exception to the general 
character of the tribe. We shall presently discover some whose 
venomous qualities are far more deadly, and have acquired a 
world-wide infamy. 

Close to these is placed Dillenia speciosa, a noble tree in India, 
valuable for its excellent timber, and remarkable for the grandeur 
of its splendid flowers. Its fruit is acid, and useful in medicine ; 
and before maturity, is eaten in curries in Bengal. 

Then follows Picrasma excelsa, a West Indian forest-tree, 
which yields the intense bitter of our shops, called quassia—the 
chips and shavings of its wood. It has been used instead of hops 
in the brewing of beer. 

We pause a moment before Gardenia nitida, enchanted with 
the beauty and fragrance of its magnificent flowers, and comparing 
them with those of its near neighbour Hibiscus rosa sinensis, 
sometimes called the South Sea Rose. Both these plants are 
favourites in tropical gardens; the large size of the expanded 
corolla in the latter, its stately central pillar, and its deep crimson 
colour must always entitle it to admiration. 

Proceeding, we notice the Soap-berry tree, whose valuable 
properties are appreciated by the sable laundresses of both the 
Indies. ‘This is the common species of the Antilles (Sapindus 
saponaria), a small tree bearing a profusion of scarlet glossy 
berries resembling cherries, within which are black shining nuts, 
which used formerly to be imported in great numbers, and used 
as waistcoat buttons, having been first tipped with gold or silver, 
The fleshy pulp of the berries is viscid, and in drying assumes a 
gummy semitransparent appearance; when rubbed with water they 
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quickly form a lather like soap. ‘This depends on the presence 
of a chemical principle called saponine, which is often united in 
these plants with an acrid principle, whence the berries are said 
to be injurious to clothes that are much washed with them. How- 
ever, they are universally used in washing, and in India are sold 
for this purpose in every bazaar. A handful of these berries are 
said to cleanse more linen than sixty times their weight of European 
soap. 

Near the Soap-tree is another denizen of the West Indies, a 
tree of renown in its own regions, one of the giants of the old 
forests, though here appearing as a slender sapling with its foot in 
a tub. It is the Locust-tree (Hymenea courbaril), one of that 
vast family that bear papilionaceous or pea-like blossoms, and 
seeds enclosed in long pods. The pods are here filled with a 
sweet mealy substance, enveloping the seeds. This is frequently 
eaten, though apt to be purgative when freshly gathered. A 
decoction of this substance is fermented, and used as a sort of beer. 

Many trees allied to this species are found in Guiana and 
Brazil, and are generally remarkable for the excellence of their 
timber, being close-grained, tough, and very hard. Valuable 
resins are produced by some; the well-known gum-animi is said 
to be an exudation from the Locust-tree before us. They are 
often of prodigious size. The Locust-trees of the West Indies 
have long been celebrated for their gigantic stature, and other 
species are the Colossi of the South American forests. Martius 
represents a scene in Brazil where some trees of this kind occurred 
of such enormous dimensions, that fifteen Indians with outstretched 
arms could only just embrace one of them. At the bottom they 
were eighty-four feet in circumference, and sixty feet where the 
boles became cylindrical. ‘They looked more like living rocks 
than trees, for-it was only on the pinnacle of their bare and naked 
bark that foliage could be discovered, and that at such a distance 
from the eye that the forms of the leaves could not be made out.” 

By counting the concentric rings of such parts as were accessible, 
he arrived at the conclusion that they were of the age of Homer, 
and three hundred and thirty-two years old in the days of Pytha- 
goras: one estimate, indeed, reduced their antiquity to two 
thousand and fifty-two years, while another carried it up to four 
thousand one hundred and four; from which he argues that the 
trees cannot but date far beyond the time of our Saviour.* 

Other trees of the same great order we may see here, as two 


* Von Martius’s Travels in Brazil, 
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or three species of Brownea, a West Indian genus named after 
Dr. Patrick Browne, the learned author of a natural history of 
Jamaica in the middle of the last century. The most interesting 
circumstance in their economy is the sensitiveness of the leaves, a 
provision for protecting the fine heads of blossoms. 


, 


“Every evening,” says an observer, “ they rose up and lifted themselves 
from the blossoms to expose them to the dew, so that each. morning these 
beautiful objects were uncovered ; but as day advanced, the leaves gradually 
drooped and bent down over the flowers to guard them from the rays of 
the sun, 

““Who can imagine the gorgeousness of an equinoctial forest at mid- 
night, with the veils thus lifted off myriads of flowers of every form and hue, 
which are’ hidden from our gaze, in this or other ways, during the hours 
of a tropical sun-lit day, whose brilliancy would be death to their tender 
texture and delicate colours !’’* 


We do not know whether either of the species which we 
see here is that celebrated by Humboldt as “the Rose of the 
Mountains,” in the region lying between the valleys of Caraccas 
and Aragua. He describes it with his usual felicity :— 

“The vegetation was extremely rich and diversified, consisting of tree- 
ferns, the trunks of which reached the height of twenty-five feet, //elicon ius 
Browneas, gigantic figs, palms, and other plants, The Brownea, which 
the inhabitants call rosa del monte or palo de cruz, bears four or five 
hundred purple flowers together in one thyrsus ; each flower has invariably 
eleven stamina; and this majestic plant, the trunk of which reaches the 
height of fifty or sixty feet, is becoming pare, because its wood yields a 


highly-valued charcoal.” + 
[To be continued. } 


* Lindley’s Bot. Reg. 1841. t Personal Narrative. 


THE EMPEROR CHARLEMAGNE. 


CHARLEMAGNE may be called, by pre-eminence, the monarch of 
farmers. According to the German tradition, in seasons of great 
abundance his spirit crosses the Rhine on a golden bridge at Bingen ; 
and blesses the corn-fields and the vineyards. During his lifetime, 
he did not disdain,” says Montesquieu, “to sell the eggs from the 
farm-yards of his domains, and the superfluous vegetables of his 
gardens ; while he distributed among his people the wealth of the 
Lombards and the immense treasures of the Huns.” 
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TROOPS ENTERING WARSAW, 


Tue election of Stanislaus Poniatowski to the Polish crown was 
effected by the intervention of Russia. He had previously been 
ambassador from the republic of Poland to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, where his handsome person and agreeable manners had 
recommended him to the notice of the susceptible Czarina, who had 
received him, not only into favour, but, if report speaks true, in the 
quality of a lover. Under the influence of this vicious but politic 
woman, he wholly lost sight of the object of his ambassage, which 
was to advance the interests of the Czartoriski family—his relations 
—aud only considered how he could make use of his interest with 
Catherine to aggrandize himself. This disposition accorded well 
with the Court designs of the Czarina, who saw clearly that if 
she could procure his election to the vacant throne, she would 
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have no difficulty in accomplishing her designs. His election, 
therefore, was secured through the influence, most despotically 
exercised, of the Court of St. Peterburg. 

To raise discord and confusion in the country, a note was sent 
to the Polish Diet in favour of religious liberty. ‘This note was 
signed by the ambassadors of Russia and Prussia, and supported, 
on more just principles, by those of England, Sweden, and 
Denmark, but they were strenuously opposed by the Jesuits and 
Roman Catholic party, who would admit of no modification of the 
system that extended toleration to any other sect. ‘Taking 
advantage of this violation of religious liberty, Russia succeeded 
in detaching a large body of the Poles from the national cause, 
with the promise of protection from the Czarina. Repnin, a wily 
diplomatist, the very antetype of the present Menzikoff, was 
placed at Warsaw to watch, and overawe the proceedings of the 
Diet, and, if necessary, coerce the sovereign himself. Through 
his influence, the property of the bishops, who had opposed the 
measure, was confiscated, and thus by intimidation greatly 
strengthened the Muscovite party, who were now joined by many 
of the liberal Catholics, under the impression that the professions 
of toleration by Russia were sincere. 

Catherine now despatched a body of troops to occupy the 
domains of the Polish crown, commanded the Diet to revise the 
laws, and forbade the increase of the taxes and of the Polish 
army; the Czartoriski were compelled by force to abandon some 
measures of reform that they had contemplated: and Repnin 
procured the arrest of the bishops of Cracow and Kiov, the 
Counts Rzesvinski, father and son, with other prelates and 
senators, and sent them without ‘trial to Siberia. Showing the 
king a paper signed by 60,000 of the Polish nobles, he had the 
insolence to say to him, “ You see that 1 am master, and that 
your crown depends entirely upon your implicit submission.” 

Alarmed by these encroachments upon the republic, the Polish 
patriots sent Adam Krasinski, Bishop of Kamicniec, to solicit 
the interference of the European Courts. But these had all had 
enough of war, and turned a deaf ear to his representations. 
Turkey was the only power from which he had the least encou- 
ragement, “and,’’ using the bishop’s own language, “to call in 
the Turks to drive out the Russians was like setting fire to the 
house to get rid of the rats.” Driven thus to depend upon 
their own resources, the Polish leaders, in 1768, formed the 
famous Confederation of Bar, having for its object the breaking 
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up of the Russian yoke. To this, however, they rashly and 
imprudently added rules or laws for the persecution of Protestants. 
Upon this overt act, Repnin seized all the munitions of war, 
declared the Confederates rebels, and compelled the Senate 
to call upon the Czarina not to withdraw her troops from 
Poland. 

The war which ensued has never been surpassed in horrors 
and atrocities in modern times. Hordes of Calmucks and Cossacks, 
from their barren steppes and marshes, swept in a whirlwind of 
cavalry over all parts of Poland, bringing murder, rapine, and 
destruction in their train. A noble, a monk, a Jew, and a dog, 
were hanged on the same tree, with the ironical remark, “ they 
are all alike.’ Great numbers were buried alive up to their 
necks, and, after enduring various tortures, had their heads broken. 
Cruelties, at which humanity shudders, and too shocking to repeat, 
were inflicted upon women ; even the Russian generals took upon 
themselves to punish, with the knout, the Polish officers, and then 
shot them, or mutilated them in a horrible manner. 

Finding that Stanislaus was a mere tool in the hands of the 
Russians, and that a design was in agitation to make a partition 
of Poland between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, the Confederates 
made an attempt to carry off the king, in order to put him at the 
head of the national movement. The attempt failed, and instead 
of weakening, added strength to the Russian influence, and only 
hastened on the catastrophe it was designed to avert. Frederick II. 
alone hesitated, foreseeing the odium which would attach. to it 
with the other European courts: but Catherine silenced his scruples 
by declaring that she would take upon herself all the reproaches. 
On the other hand, the emperor had guaranteed by a solemn 
treaty with Turkey, the integrity of the Polish republic; but 
he forfeited his pledge and his honour, by joining in the spoliation. 
So secretly, however, was the measure concocted, that neither the 
French nor English ambassadors were aware of the blow being 
about to be struck ; one and all of the conspirators having declared 
that “they had no such thought or intention.” 

To prepare the public mind, however, Catherine, in 1771, 
issued a manifesto, in which she declared that “in Poland the 
government was without energy, aud the law powerless; that 
everything was sacrificed to ambition and cupidity ; that anarchy 
lifted its head from the abyss of public calamities, and its steps 
were marked by murder and pillage.” 


This was only too true, 
but it was the work of Russia. 
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In 1772 appeared a declaration from the united Cabinets 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, announcing that those three 
powers were decided to take the most just and efficacious 
measures for ‘re-establishing order and tranquillity in Poland, 
and to place the constitution upon more solid bases, so as to 
secure the liberties of the nation.” They called upon the 
Poles to “renounce vain illusions, and to co-operate in this 
work of prosperity,” &e. A more barefaced piece of hypocrisy 
and insult never ushered in the work of spoliation and robbery. 
The prosperity the Poles were to second was the surrender of 
3800 square miles of territory, of which Austria appropriated to 
herself the county of Zeps, a part of the palatinates of Crakovia, 
Sandomir, and Balz, with Red Russia and Podolia, comprising 
in all 1280 square miles, and 2,700,000 inhabitants ; Frederick IL. 
overcame his scruples, and took Prussia Royal (with the exception 
of Dantzic and Thorn) and a portion of Great Poland, in all 
about 630 square miles, and 416,000 inhabitants; whilst 
Catherine II. came in for the lion’s share, namely, Polock, 
and Witepsk, to the banks of the Dwina and the Dnieper, con- 
taining 1975 square miles, and 1,800,000 inhabitants. Such was 
the first partition of Poland, to cover the glaring injustice of 
which the three powers formally renounced all designs and pre- 
tensions, past, present, and future, upon that country ! 

Ashamed of his imbecility, and his eyes open to the disgrace 
attaching to himself for the passive conduct he had pursued, 
Stanislaus at length protested against this or any dismemberment 
of his kingdom. “If it were just,” said he, ‘ to search for titles 
in the past ages of ignorance, and periods of revolution, Poland 
would have a right to claim many provinces which she formerly 
possessed, and which are held by these same powers who are 
now robbing the republic of its territories. All ancient transactions 
are set aside by posterior stipulations; and as the last treaties 
between Poland and the neighbouring countries are directly opposed 
to the contemplated partition, the titles which they have ‘exhibited 
cannot be admitted without undermining the rights of all nations 
and shaking all thrones.” This reasoning came too late, for 
already the three sovéreigns had poured their troops into their 
respective allotments. 

The conduct of the Diet was faithless and venal; with the 
exception of a few patriotic men, at the head of whom were 
Reyton and Korsak, the rest, partly through intimidation, but 
more by bribery, were brought over to sign their country’s destruc- 
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tion and their own dishonour, and the three Powers took peaceable 
possession of their respective portions of the spoil. 

A remarkable event took place at this period (1773) which 
affected every country in Europe. This was the suppression of 
the Jesuits by a Bull of Pope Clement XIV., who too truly 
declared, upon putting his seal and signature to the instrument, 
that he was aware he was signing his death-warrant. We shortly 
after died, with every symptom of having been poisoned. The 
Jesuits were exiled from Poland, and immense funds accrued to 
the government, which were placed at the disposal of a committee of 
education. The schools of the Jesuits were replaced by secular insti- 
tutions ; learned foreigners were invited to superintend, and a com- 
plete revival of letters took place, which had progressed up to the 
period when Russia completed the subjugation of Poland in 1832. 

At the session of the Diet of 1776, Stanislaus laid before the 
Assembly a proposal to appoint Zamoyski to review, abridge, alter, 
and explain all the laws of the kingdom as "contained in the eight 
volumes of the Polish constitution. The proposition was acceded 
to by the Diet, and Zamoyski completed the task in two years, and 
the proposed new code was published throughout the republic 
previous to its being submitted to the Diet. But the Russian 
agents opposed a measure that would have broken down the Con- 
federation in the Diet; and the nobles, seeing that the change 
in the laws embraced the emancipation of the serfs, joined in the 
opposition’S and when in the Diet of 1780 it was brought forward, 
they carried their hostility so far as to denounce Zamoyski as a 
traitor tothe country. He treated this charge with silent contempt, 
but was successfully defended by Prince Casimir Poniatowski, the 
king’s brother, who, with a few others, supported the measure, but 
in vain; the majority carried the day, and yet, eleven years after 
(1791), the proposition of Zamoyski formed the base of the con- 
stitution accepted by almost the whole Polish Diet. That assembly 
commenced the session of 1788, and continued its sitting for 
four years, during which it became manifest that the old Polish 
spirit was revived, the effect of that education which had been 
diffused, and of the absence of Jesuitical influence. 

Many beneficial measures were adopted by this Diet, and so 
respectable had the reduced republic become by its growing 
unanimity, that Frederick II. proposed an alliance offensive and 
defensive with Poland against Russia. And upon the promulgation 
of the new constitution in 1791, that prince declared his approba- 

tion of it, and congratulated Stanislaus upon the maintenance of 
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the liberties and independence of the Polish nation, and himself in 
being united with it. 

The pernicious influence of Russia, however, marred the prospect 
of future nationality; and Catherine excited the cupidity of 
Frederick by suggesting that a second partition of Poland would 
give Dantzic and Thorn to the Prussian crown. A Russian 
party in Poland conspired with those sovereigns against the 
liberties of their country, and a large body of the best Russian 
troops entered Poland. The king, the Diet, and the nation, were 
of one mind, and the most energetic measures were at once 
adopted to defend the country. Prince Joseph Poniatowski, the 
nephew of Stanislaus, who had already signalized himself as 
aide-de-camp to the Emperor Joseph II., was made commander-in- 
chief of the Polish army; and the celebrated Kosciusko, who 
had been trained under Washington in the War of Independence 
in America, served under the prince. This patriot and hero 
signalised himself at the battles of Ziélence and Dubienka by his 
military talents and bravery: but it was in vain. Poland claimed 
the assistance of Prussia in virtue of the treaty; it was answered 
by the invasion of Dantzic and Thorn by troops of Frederick. ‘This 
precipitated what was, perhaps, under any circumstances, inevit- 
able—the submission of Poland to Russia; but the conduct of 
Frederick was not less base ; and he soon joined the Russians in 
overturning the Polish constitution, upon which its existence as a 
nation rested. 

The traitors who had assisted the Russians were at first invested 
with some authority, and employed it in wreaking their vengeance 
upon the patriots. But finding that the spoliators were not disposed 
to employ them, except in fixing the yoke upon their country, 
they attempted resistance; but it was too late. The attempt, 
in fact, only served to make their own condition more onerous. 
Exasperated by resistance where they looked for perfect submission, 
to cover their baseness with a show of right, the Russian com- 
manders, by the directions of the minister, convoked the Diet, and 
nominated the representatives for each palatinate. But when that 
body were assembled, some of the members were found not 
sufficiently tractable ; and, as an example, four were selected and 
sent off to Siberia. Nothing intimidated, the assembly declared 
that they would suffer themselves to be expatriated in a body, and 
even die rather than witness their own dishonour and their 
country’s downfal. 

. The second treaty of partition, however, was proposed whilst 
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the hall was filled with foreign troops, and the sullen silence 
of the members was taken for an assent. By this second act 
of spoliation, Prussia obtained the rest of Great and a part of 
Little Poland, including Dantzic and Thorn; Russia extended 
her frontiers to the middle of Lithuania and Volhynia; and these 
two powers had again the effrontery to guarantee to Poland the 
integrity and independence of what remained to her of territory, 
which was taken as the announcement of a further aggression. 
In order, too, to justify themselves, they declared that they were 
compelled, for the preservation of order, to take these measures, 
because the Poles had embraced the revolutionary views of the 
French Jacobins. This unjust accusation raised the indignation 
of the Poles, and they determined to attempt one more struggle 
for freedom. They raised an insurrection at Warsaw, which was 
headed by Thaddeus Kosciusko, whose name was the rallying cry 
throughout the republic. General Madolinski raised the standard 
of independence in the north, and marched boldly upon Crakow, 
which city was entered by Kosciusko on the 23rd of March 1793. 

A series of splendid victories over the Russian troops raised 
the hopes of the Poles. The standard of Independence was every- 
where unfurled, the miscreants who had betrayed their country 
were brought ‘to the scaffold, a supreme national council ‘was 
organized, and Kosciusko having arranged matters at Warsaw, 
went in pursuit of the Russians who had fled. But on overtaking 
them at Szczekociny, he found that he had to sustain a battle with 
the Prussians as well as Russians. Frederick, without even 
declaring war against Poland, had united his army with that of 
Catherine. A bloody conflict ensued, without any decided 
advantage on either side. But Kosciusko found his forces so much 
weakened that he determined to retire into Warsovie, where the 
Russians dared not follow him on his march. The following 
month, however, the Prussians, led by Frederick, and the Russians 
by General Fersen, appeared under the walls of Warsaw. After 
besieging it for one week, they were compelled to retire, being 
threatened with an insurrection in Great Poland, where a fresh 
struggle took place, in which the Poles performed prodigies of 
valour. 

All, however, was fruitless. Austria sent a contingent of troops 
to join the invaders; and the loss of two or three battles (one of 
which was gained by the too celebrated savage Suwarof, who 
marched his army without a halt from the Ukraine to join Fersen) 
threw a damp upon the spirits of the Poles. Surrounded by foes, 
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Kosciusko left Warsaw in October 1794, and was compelled to 
give battle to Fersen on the 10th. It was bravely contested, but 
the odds were too great against him, and it was the last that was 
fought for Poland. Kosciusko was taken prisoner, and was suc- 
ceeded in the command by Wawrzeki, for the Poles still fought. 
But part of Warsaw being taken by assault, that city surrendered 
by capitulation on the 19th of November, and at the same period 
the entire Polish army was dissolved. 

Stanislaus was ordered to quit Warsaw instantly, and repair 
to Grodno, where he soon after signed his act of abdication. In 
1796 he was ordered by Catherine to reside at St. Petersburg, 
whither he repaired in November of that year, and died in Feb- 
ruary 1798. 

By the third partition of Poland the shores of the Vistula, the 
Bug, and the Niemen, became the frontiers of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria; and thus, after ten centuries of existence, was the 
once powerful kingdom of Poland razed from the map of Europe. 


LALLA» 


LETTERS FROM ALABAMA.—No. X. 


August Ist. 
Tuere is a plant now abundantly in blossom, which grows in 
neglected fields and such-like places, in company with the Zinnia, 
covering, like it, large patches of ground with a dense mass of 
vegetation, two or three feet high. It is Cassia occidentalis. It 
has pinnate leaves, with many narrow leaflets; a bright yellow 
flower, succeeded by a pod like that of a sweet pea, which contains 
seeds hard and unpleasant to the taste. From its local name, 
Florida coffee, I infer that these seeds are roasted, as an imitation 
of the Mocha berry, but such a use seems unknown here. The 
caterpillar of the Cloudless Sulphur Butterfly (Colias Hubule) is 
said to feed on this plant. I may remark that this gay butterfly, 
which was among the first that I noticed, still continues plentiful. 
Another kindred species, but a very little one (Xanthidia Fueunda), 
the Black-banded Sulphur, which was common in May and June, 
is become scarce, though it has not yet disappeared. I will de- 
scribe it, for a reason which appears in the note. It is an inch and 
three-eighths in extent, sulphur yellow, with a black cloud at the 
tip of the first pair, and some black irregular spots running into 
each other, at the margin of the second. But its. distinguishing 
y 2 
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character is a broad band of black, running along the inner margin 
of the fore wings. Beneath, the first pair are yellow, with a dusky 
tip; the second greyish, with innumerable specks. Another 
species of ‘as nearly as possible the same size has but recently ap- 
peared, but is become quite common; the Black-edged Sulphur 
(Xanthidia Delia). It is marked very much as the preceding, 
save that the band at the inner margin of the first wings is alto- 
gether wanting. Beneath, both pairs are yellow, with pink fringes ; 
numerous specks, and a few larger black dots, are scattered over 
the surface. 

The Rattlesnake (Crotalus) is quite common, but, though well 
known to be poisonous, is not much dreaded. ‘The retreat of this 
reptile is usually a hollow tree, which has an entrance near the 
ground: when pursued, he makes for his hole, and ensconces him- 
self within ;. but his pursuer, if he be a chance passenger, and have 
not time or means to get him out, just blocks up the hole, by dri- 
ving in a stout stick or a stone, marks the tree, and calls at the 
nearest house to give the informatidn. ‘This is quite a conventional 
practice ; such a notice was left at our door the other day, and I 
accompanied a young man to the place pointed out. He collected 
a good heap of dry brush and leaves around the hole, and then 
taking out the plug, set fire to the mass, in order to smoke out the 
tenant; but we watched in vain: either our customer was sulky, 
and chose to die, like Sardanapalus, in his palace, or else he had 
previously made his exit by crawling up the inside of the trunk, 
and out at the top. That snakes have the power of crawling up 
perpendicular surfaces, I had lately a very curious proof. I was 
engaged one afternoon quietly reading, in a room which was only 
clap-boarded, without being ceiled within, when, turning my head, 
I saw just above me a snake mounting the wall, about eight feet 
from the ground. I was a little alarmed, and gave a start which 
frightened my visitor, and he fell and escaped ; I regret that in my 
surprise I did not notice the species. ‘The only assistance afforded 
him in the ascent was from the projecting edges of the clap- 
boards, about half an inch wide, that overlapped each other. 

To return to the Rattlesnake. The hollow horny appendages to 
the tail, which are commonly called the rattles, are said to be cast 
annually with the sloughed skin; and it is inferred that, “ conse- 
quently no inference as to the age of the animal can be drawn 
from the number of pieces which compose the rattles.” I confess 
this appears to me to be a non sequitur, for is it not quite possible 
that one may be added to the nwmber annually, without involving 
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the actual perpetuity of the preceding ones? I cannot decide the 
fact. A young one that I killed in the garden (probably Crotalus 
durissus), had but three rattles: now as these appendages are often 
found much more numerous, it is evident that the increase must 
take place at some time or other, and it seems to me more likely 

to occur at the sloughing of the skin, that is, annually, than either 

oftener or seldomer, I may remark of the specimen which I killed, 

that its colour was purplish-brown, marked with a red-brown streak 

down the back, and somewhat irregular bands of black; the tail 

was black, and an inch and a halfin length, exclusive of the rattles : 

the total length was about twenty inches. 

A Lizard of a bluish colour puzzled me not a little, owing to its 
tail not being more than an inch in length: I should have supposed 
that it had been broken off, an accident to which these reptiles are 
very liable, but that, short as it was, it tapered to a point. The 
creature was crawling about the logs of the house, and was very 
wary, so that [ could not examine it ; it was much like the kind 
vulgarly called Scorpion (Agama undulata), but seemed somewhat 
thicker. An observation, however, of Dr. Harlan’s, in the ‘ Jour- 
nal of the Academy of Natural Sciences,’ threw light on the mat- 
ter: it was to the effect that the Skinks, a family of lizards, have 
the power of reproducing the tail, when it has been accidentally 
broken off, and that the new tail is of a blue colour. The tail of 
the one under notice was undoubtedly in the process of reproduc- 
tion, and perhaps its wariness might have been induced by the 
experience of injury, and consequent suffering. 

The chief enemies of the lizard tribes are the smaller and more 
ignoble birds of prey. Owls catch them in their evening wander- 
ings, for I have found the stomach of an owl crammed full of the 
bones of small lizards. But L. rather think that our lizards are 
almost exclusively diurnal in their habits, and therefore must be 
more exposed to the predatory assaults of the weaker Hawks. The 
Swallow-tailed Kite (Hlanus furcatus) is one of these, a bird of 
more than ordinary elegance, which has recently appeared with us, 
and may now be seen nearly every day associating in little groups. 
Their habit is to sail round and round on the wing in wide circles, 
sometimes at an immense elevation over the lofty woods ; at other 
times they swoop down towards the bushes and herbage of the 
fields, and sweep to and fro among the trees ; doubtless in pursuit 
of prey, for an attentive eye may now and then observe them raise 
one foot to the beak with a rapid movement, and deliver something 
to the mouth. 
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The appearance of these birds in the air is very beautiful. The 
fine contrast of the colours, pure white on the head, neck, and 
whole lower parts, and deep glossy black on the back, wings, and 
tail ; the size of the bird, a full-grown male measuring two feet in 
length, and nearly five feet in spread of the expanded wings ; and 
the remarkable elegance of its figure, produced by its slenderness, 
its small head, and the great length of its pointed wings and tail, 
in which it exceeds the swallow,—all combine to attract admiration. 

I have just obtained a specimen of a bird nearly related to this, 
and which might, indeed, be supposed by a stranger to be the same 
species in imperfect plumage. The colours and their distribution 
are much the same as in the preceding, but they are less pure, both 
the white and the black inclining to grey. Its size too is smaller, 
and the tail is but slightly forked. This is the Mississippi 
Kite ; a much less common bird, but of nearly the same habits. 

One of our neighbours has been kept in a state of feverish vexa- 
tion lately by the frequent depredations made in his corn-field by a 
Bear. Bruin is as fond of roasting-ears as the squirrels, or as the 
planter himself, and as his great splay feet trample down much 
more than he eats, the mischief which he does iscommensurate. A 
night or two ago one of the negro boys came running to the house, 
stammering and spluttering :—“ O, mas’r, mas’r! big bear in corn- 
patch; I see’un git over.” All was bustle in an instant; bullets 
were cast—a job that has always to be done at the moment they 
are wanted—and our friend Jenkins and his overseer crept out 
with their rifles to the field, under the guidance of Washington, 
the black boy. There was sufficient evidence of the truth of the 
report; the marks of broad paws were deep in the soft earth ; 
the spot where the huge monster had climbed the rails was plainly 
shown, while the trodden-down rows of ripening corn gave proof 
of the diligence with which he had laboured at his ruinous work. 
But somehow or other he had smelt a rat; perhaps the lad had 
involuntarily uttered the usual nigger interjection of astonishment, 
“ Heigh!” or in his hurry to carry tidings, had given an alarm ; 
however, the beast had made good a premature retreat, and the 
planter and his servants had - to follow the same course, medi- 
tating schemes of revenge. 

The manner in which they hope to outwit him is curious. Bruin 
is a sober, sedate, methodical old gentleman: he has a determinate 
modus operandi for everything, from which he will not deviate. 
Among other of his stereotypical habits is that of getting into a 
field, night after night, in the same manner, and at the same place ; 
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climbing over the very identical spot of the fence at which he 
mounted on the first occasion of his trying the corn. The scratches 
produced by his claws, and the smears from his soiled feet, make 
this spot sufficiently obvious. Just at this place, then, the overseer 
has fixed up a loaded rifle, making it point upwards at such an 
angle that the muzzle may face the animal’s breast as he mounts 
the rails. A stick is attached to the trigger, and this is made fast 
at right angles, to a transverse stick, which rests on two forks 
about breast high, a few inches from the fence, on the outside. In 
rising on his hind feet to put his fore paws on the rails, the bear 
will press with his breast against the transverse stick, which, driving 
back the trigger, will discharge the contents of the rifle full into 
his heart. I have not yet heard of the result in this particular 
case, but it is an approved method of proceeding, and sanguine 
expectations are entertained of success. 

The predilections of Bruin are not confined to corn. He is an 
epicure and a gourmand, and especially relishes well-fed pork. 
The hogs that run freely in the woods are too sharp for him, but 
the home-fed porkers that are confined in the yard have no means 
of escape, and the farmer has occasionally to lament the loss of a fat 
hog on which he had been looking with complacent approval, and 
pleasing anticipations of the pickle tub. Our shaggy friend, how- 
ever, has felt a similar approval, and indulged similar anticipations ; 
and some moonshiny night has issued from his lonely den at the 
roots of some ancient sycamore in the neighbouring swamp, and 
climbing the pen-fence, has taken the squealing pig in his arms, 
and borne him away in his paternal hug. 

It is very seldom that a bear is met with in the woods, for his 
activity is chiefly nocturnal ; but a highly-curious rencontre is said 
to have taken place one day in a part of the forest not very remote 
from this place, which I will give you, as illustrative of the man- 
ners, both human and ursine, of these parts. 

A planter had ridden out into the woods to look after some 
strayed cattle, carrying with him the redoubtable cow-whip, con- 
sisting of a handle three feet long, and of a lash of twisted raw 
hide thirty feet long, which was coiled on his right arm. Suddenly 
a huge bear starts up before him, from behind the gnarled roots 
of an old tree. The man could not resist the impulse to give the 
animal a lash with his whip, but to his surprise, the bear showed a 
disposition to fight. It was rather an awkward predicament, but 
the horse was intelligent and agile, and as the rider made him face 
the bear, he was able, by leaping nimbly to and fro, to evade the 
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ferocious brute, stung to madness by the repeated blows of the 
terrific cow-whip. At length the bear acknowledged his master, 
and turned tail for flight ; when a thought struck the planter that 
he might possibly drive him home, as he would a refractory bullock. 
He accordingly kept close behind the animal, driving him along 
one of the numerous cattle-paths that thread the forests, admonishing 
him by a severe cut with the whip, whenever he attempted to 
leave the track, until at length the poor creature patiently went as 
he was driven. A distance of six miles was thus traversed by 
pursuer and pursued, till the planter came within hail of his own 
house, when his son came out with a rifle and shot the poor perse- 
cuted bear. 

This story may seem apocryphal, but it is so entirely in conso- 
nance with the habits of the people, that I see no reason for disbe- 
lieving it, though I have only hearsay-evidence for its truth. 

As I sit in the cool of the evening, at the backdoor of the house 
where I am residing, I have an opportunity of witnessing those 
singular evolutions of the Chimney Swallows (Hirundo pelasgia), . 
which are the prelude to their nightly repose. There is a tall 
chimney rising from the smithy a few rods distant, round the sum- 
mit of which some hundreds of swallows assemble every evening, 
about sunset. They come one by one from all parts, trooping to 
the common lodging at the same hour ; and as soon as each arrives, 
he begins to wheel round and round in the air above the chimney- 
top. In a few minutes a large number are collected, which sweep 
round in a great circle, twittering and chirping ; others continuing 
to arrive every moment, which immediately take their part in the 
circumvolution. By-and-by, one, and another, and another, drop, 
as it were, into the chimney, as the circle passes over it, until they 
pour down in a stream, with a roaring sound, which, when heard 
from within the building, sounds like the sullen boom of a distant 
cataract. At length, when objects begin to be dim and indiscer- 
nible, all have entered and taken up their places within the shaft, 
where they remain for the night. In the morning, near sunrise, 
they emerge in a dense stream, pouring out like bees, make 
a few wide evolutions, and disperse on their daily occupation. 


Nature has sown in man the seeds of knowledge, but they must 
be cultivated to produce fruit—Lorp CoLiinewood, 
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Te morning on which the féte was to be held was ushered in with 
a heavy shower; but as the sun rose the clouds dispersed, and its 
invigorating beams shone with the utmost splendour. All was 
cheerfulness, all was activity, all excitement. As the noble 
river rolled its deep waters by the side of the picturesque park of 
Ensleigh, it had been covered at an early hour by boats of every 
description, and the sound of musical instruments was wafted on 
every breeze. The steam-boat in which Mr. Strahan and his 
party embarked was full of passengers. Miss Elsden looked very 
serious as she ascended the steps, and having taken the seat which 
Playford assured her was the most agreeable, and on which he 
had carefully spread her shawl, she sat silently, but with great 
attention, taking a survey of every part. The vessel, which had 
been stopped to receive them on board, was soon again in motion, 
soon cut the waves rapidly, leaving its white, foaming track far 
behind. 


Mr. Strahan had seated himself next his aunt. ‘ Well,” said 
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he, accosting her, “what think you of a steam-boat by way of con- 
veyance? Is the motion disagreeable to you ?” 

“Not at all,” replied Miss Elsden; “I scarcely feel any — it is 
wonderful, marvellous.” 

“Yes, indeed,” returned Mr. Strahan; “it must be confessed 
that we are living in extraordinary times. There is no depart- 
ment of science, arts, or manufactures that has not partaken of the 
general advancement. In some the progress made, the discoveries 
brought to light and almost to perfection, facilities to labour 
attained, almost exceed belief, and fill a reflective mind with 
feelings nearly akin to awe, certainly with a large share of reve- 
rence and gratittide to Him from whom, as the fount of wisdom, all 
emanates.” 

“ Decidedly,” said Mr. Milford, who was one of the party; 
“and I consider that a very heavy degree of responsibility rests 
on the present generation as to the use made of the advantages 
they possess.” 

“They must feel that responsibility deeply,” said Mr. Strahan, 
casting a side glance at Playford, “whose avocations ate of the 
same high order of some of my acquaintance’s.” 

Playford looked uneasy; for on the opposite side of Miss 
Elsden, Miss Selwyn was seated, and she appeared to be listening 
to what was said. 

“Oh! don’t be ashamed, Mr. Playford,” exclaimed a lively 
girl; and, turning to the rest of the party she exclaimed, “ few 
persons have more to do than he; to my knowledge he is at this 
very time taming a nightingale for Miss Darton, teaching a bull- 
finch to pipe ‘Sweet Home’ for Miss Mills, and—” 

“ And my King Charles to beg,” cried another; “ and—” 

“Qh, pray,” exclaimed he, “suffer my merits to remain in the 
shade.” 

“T don’t wonder at his modesty,” said Mr. Strahan, laughing ; 
“the consciousness of talent has always a tendency to make its 
fortunate possessor bashful.” 

“Take my part, dear aunt,” whispered Playford to Miss Elsden. 

“Oh! you have no idea how useful Mr. Playford is to us,” said 
the pretty Miss Coles; “I did not dare to drive my pony, beautiful 
as it is, till it had been trained by him.” 

“1 don’t know what we shguld do without him,” rejoined her 
sister; “my winning the prize at the last archery meeting was 
entirely owing to his instructions. Mamma, too, says he is invalu- 
able to her in the management of her poultry.” 
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Playford’s countenance expressed much vexation. Miss Elsden 
perceived it, and felt for him. He had now, she considered, a 
claim upon her; and while she was thoroughly satisfied with the 
propriety of her own severe remarks to him, she could not endure 
in silence any longer the bantering of his young acquaintance. 

“We are all exceedingly obliged to Mr. Playford,” said she. 
“His good nature fails towards none. Politeness to the young is 
a grace —to the old it is a virtue.” 

Playford bowed lowly as he threw a look of gratitude towards 
the venerable speaker; and as he did so he caught the glance of 
Miss Selwyn, whose eyes were raised with pleasure in the same 
direction. The effect upon him was as powerful as it was instan- 
taneous, and the compliment he was about to utter in reply was 
effectually checked. He felt he ought to say something, and the 
conviction naturally increased his embarrassment. Happily, how- 
ever, for him, almost at that moment a voice proclaimed, “ Here we 
are |" 

“ Already?” cried Miss Elsden; “we have not been half-an- 
hour.” 

“Yes you have,” said Mr. Strahan, smiling; “and more, too; 
you are deceived; but it is proof that the voyage has not been 
unpleasant. Now take care that you do not slip;” he took her 
hand as he spoke ; “ we will be the first to land.” 

“There is no danger now,” said Playford, who was on the other 
side of Miss Elsden; “it is high tide, so that you will only have to 
step from the boat to the beach ;” then lowering his voice as he 
quitted her side on landing, he whispered, “ thank you.” 

A short walk brought the party to the iron gates that led into 
the park and to the pleasure-grounds. ‘There was too much to 
admire, and Miss Elsden had too keen an eye for the picturesque 
not to be charmed even to an unusual degree. Art had been 
content to. be the handmaid of nature, and, faithful to her part, 
had been emulous rather to display what was lovely than to 
ornament and embellish with superfluous care. 

As Mr. Strahan was both known and esteemed by the noble 
proprietors of Ensleigh, leave had been given him by Lord 
.Markham to proceed direct to the gardens by the private entrance, 
in order that his aunt might inspect them before she joined the 
general assembly on the grounds. 

All now seemed to Miss Elsden as fairy land, and yet very con- 
trary to her former ideas of beauty and correct taste. There was a 
time, and that of no very remote date, when it would have been 
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hard to draw from her any expression of admiration at what was 
novel; but she was gradually, though unconsciously, yielding to 
her better judgment, and beginning to grant merit where she saw 
it just. The yew-trees of Mr. Beales’ time, and the little formal 
beds that were once her own pride, had already yielded the 
palm of victory to the more graceful style that prevailed in the 
gardens to which Mr. Strahan had introduced her; but such was 
the effect of the loveliness that surrounded her, that, with tears in 
her eyes as if in evidence of the truth, she assured Mr. Strahan that 
she could weep for delight. 

So well satisfied indeed was she with the enjoyment of her 
present gratification, that if she had not been reminded that she 
had yet much to see, it is very probable that she would have been 
well content to remain where she was; and it was with a sigh of 
regret that she passed through the little ornamental gate that led 
into the park. No sooner, however, had she done so than the 
stately trees that met her eye, and the richness of the country 
around, called forth an exclamation of pleasure, and she paused to 
gaze on the picturesque views that on every side attracted her 
attention. While thus engaged she was surprised by the approach 
of a lady and gentleman. She instantly perceived that they were 
strangers to her, and it was equally plain to be seen that though 
it was the intention of the former to accost her, it was a painful 
or at least an unpleasant effort. She coloured, hesitated, looked 
at her companion, who, in a whisper, seemed to encourage her. 
Then with a degree of desperate resolution, she advanced two or 
three paces, and, displaying a handsome workbag, she offered it for 
purchase,—at least such Miss Elsden found afterwards to be her 
meaning, for the only words that were audible were “ Do you want 
a workbag ?” The negative that was very politely but instantly 
given caused the blushing girl hastily to retreat. 

** Well, Miss Elsden,” exclaimed Mr. Milford, who had joined 
them just in time to see what had passed, “ what do you think of 
that? would it have been tolerated, I will not say encouraged, in 
our youthful days? Did you notice the painful blushes of that 
pretty girl as her companion urged her ‘ courage to the sticking- 
point’ to speak to us? Nature at least was true to her, however 
modern notions of decorum betrayed her into what you and I, no 
doubt, consider as an impropriety.” 

“T am not sure that I entirely comprehend you, or the meaning 
of the action we have just witnessed,” replied she; “but I am 
quite ready to admit that any act which may be a violation of a 
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feeling of modesty, and can be performed only with reluctance, 
bears on its very surface the stamp of impropriety deserving con- 
demnation.” 

“Reserve your stricture for the present, my dear aunt,” said 
Mr. Strahan ; ‘see how the plot thickens ;” and he pointed to the 
groups of persons of all ages, sex, and ranks that were hastening 
towards a particular part of the grounds, where a large tent was 
erected, near which the regimental band of the — Lancers was 
stationed. ‘The two gentlemen cleared the way through the crowd, 
and at length with some difficulty they all now stood in front of a 
stall of the bazaar. There, fashionably attired, they beheld Miss 
Dacre, and beside her two other ladies equally expensively if not 
more showily dressed. With winning smiles and words of courteous 
freedom they spoke to all, answered the questions of all, bowed to 
all, displayed the treasures of their counters to all, to the lowest as 
to the highest ; to the clown as to the gentleman; to the homely 
farmer’s wife, familiar in her self-importance, as to the refined gentle- 
woman, gracefully complacent—and were in every respect most 
skilful and active saleswomen. 

Mr. Strahan watched with curiosity the countenance of his aunt. 
Every feeling of her heart was legibly depicted upon it: astonish- 
ment, indignation, disgust seemed in turns to take possession of 
her. She continued to stand as if riveted to the spot, when suddenly 
a low mechanic thrust himself before her, and, taking up some trifling 
article, demanded its price; the answer caused him instantly to 
turn his back. “ ‘They know how to ask enough,” cried he, and 
with a laugh retreated in the throng. At that moment Miss 
Dacre caught sight of her, and, holding up a knitting-basket, with 
easy confidence requested to be allowed the pleasure “of putting 
it up for her;” this raised her excited feelings to their climax. 
With a stately motion of her head she abruptly faced the crowd 
behind her, and endeavoured to force her way through it, followed 
by the gentlemen whom she had taken by surprise. 

* Never bring me again, Charles, to a spectacle like this,” she 
exclaimed, as they made good their escape from the multitude. 
“Tam more pained than I can express. Had such a thing been 
done in Mr. Beales’ time, what would not have been said? A lady 
by birth and education to descend from her station! to usurp the 
occupation of a shopwoman, and to ape her manners! Stand at a 
stall to be gazed upon by the idle, the impertinent, the vulgar, and 
to subject herself to the rude remarks of the ignorant and low 
born! Say no more, Charles, say no more. Fashion, indeed, 
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may plead in defence of such an infraction on the delicacy of our 
sex; but the just, the modest pride of a gentlewoman, should 
make her revolt at the very idea of thus exposing herself, thus 
violating the loveliness of the female character.” 

Mr. Strahan made another attempt to moderate the storm that 
had been raised in the mind ofhis aunt ; but it was beyond his power ; 
his words seemed rather to increase than to calm her indignation. 

“ Reserve such palliating arguments for a cause more worthy of 
them,” said she. “I consider my sex scandalised by such a pro- 
ceeding. I respect and pity, too, the young woman who is compelled 
to stand behind a counter, and to brave the impertinence and 
familiarity of any one who may please to scan her features with 
boldness ; but she who voluntarily exposes herself to the public 
gaze, provokes my indignation and sinks beneath my censure.” 

“You are very severe, Miss Elsden,” said Mr. Milford; “ but 
hardly, I think, beyond what the occasion warrants. You did 
not observe, | dare say, the behaviour of those two fashionable- 
looking young men, who, with their eye-glasses, were attentively 
watching Miss Dacre.” 

“Let the subject drop,” said Mr. Strahan, softly. He turned 
to Miss Elsden, “I am not at all surprised at the effect produced 
on your mind by what we have witnessed ; buty my dear aunt, we 
must, at all times, reconcile customs hostile to our notions as we 
best may, and more especially by setting the good against the 
evil. Every age has its merit, its defects, its progressive and 
retrograde movement; perfection can be attained in none; the 
path of wisdom, as it seems to me, is to live with the age to which 
we belong, and to advance with it, tolerating, as far as we may, 
its deficiencies, and enjoying its advantages.” 

“ Granted,” replied she, softening her tone, for Mr. Strahan 
had always great influence over her; “and I will make a step 
still farther. ‘The errors, it may be, of early education, are con- 
firmed by seclusion from the world, and we are thereby left open 
to prejudice and rendered unable to approach that advancement 
im others, in which we have made no corresponding progress 
ourselves. I confess that I do not in all points think as I did when 
I left home, but—”’ 

“No buts, my dear aunt,” said Mr. Strahan, quickly, a smile 
of satisfaction resting on his features; “bear with us a little 
longer, and I make no doubt that you will daily find something 
to counterbalance what may justly seem reprehensible to you.” 
The sun, which for many hours had continued to shine brightly, 
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now became overcast, and the lowering clouds gave warning of 
approaching rain, In a short time a violent shower completely 
saturated the ground, and dispersed the assembled crowds to find 
what shelter they could under the trees. Mr. Strahan was anxi- 
ously endeavouring to shield his aunt from the wet, when a servant 
from the Hall, approached with an entreaty from Lord Markham 
that he and his party would immediately take refuge with him. 
Gladly and at once they availed themselves of the invitation, and 
were quickly followed by many others to whom the same considerate 
politeness had been offered. For a time,all was confusion, and 
nothing was thought of but the comfort of being under protection 
from the fallingrain. As there seemed ne prospect of this abating, 
and some amusement seemed requisite to fill up the time, Lord 
Markham proposed adjoining to the dining-room, which he said had 
luckily been cleared preparatory to its being painted, and there to 
dance away every ill effect that the want of exercise might cause 
from a previous exposure to the damp. The proposition was 
received with general satisfaction; the services of the band who 
had already been invited into the house were put in requisition. 
and all in a few minutes was gaiety and animation. 

Ensleigh was an ancient baronial residence, which had descended 
to Lord Markham through a long line of ancestors, all of whom 
had left untouched its peculiar character. ‘T’o the infinite delight 
of Miss Elsden, she was invited to inspect some of the rooms 
which had been especially preserved in all their original splendour, 
and as nearly as possible in their original arrangement as to furni- 
ture. She greatly applauded the good taste and spirit which had 
influenced Lord Markham and his predecessors, in thus reverencing 
the relics of the past; but she could not help acknowledging, that 
as to real convenience the moderns had vastly improved upon the 
models that had been bequeathed to them. She returned no 
reply, however, to Lady Markham’s observation that the family made 
no use of the apartments they had visited, preferring to confine 
themselves to a wing of the mansion which had been furnished 
according to later ideas of comfort and elegance. 

As they descended the noble staircase which had drawn from 
Miss Elsden the warmest expressions of admiration, the lively 
sounds from the dining-room attracted their attention: they 
immediately entered. Who shall venture to express the feelings 
that assailed Miss Elsden as she gazed, for the first time, on a 
large party dancing the polka, in the height of animation and 
excitement! Lady Markham spoke, but she did not hear her. 
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She indeed mechanically took the seat to which she was conducted, 
and which gave her a perfect view of the scene of exhilaration. 
It was not indignation that now filled her bosom; all her long- 
cherished notions of female delicacy and modesty received a 
shock: with swelling breast and mantling cheek she continued 
in silence to gaze on the spectacle. As she sat thus absorbed 
and amazed, the voice of Miss Dacre from behind her made her 
start from her reverie. 

“Mr. Playford,” exclaimed that young lady, ‘ dance the polka 
with me!” and in another instant the pair dashed forward and 
were almost lost in the whirl that followed. 

A lady ask a gentleman to dance with her! and such a dance! 
This was the very climax of Miss Elsden’s discomfiture. Would 
such conduct have been tolerated in Mr. Beales’ time? Certainly 
not; no, nor ought it to be in any other. Could she be indeed in 
England, and among Englishwomen? Could parents, right- 
minded, right-principled parents sanction a dance that seemed to 
carry every one away in its intoxication ? 

‘** Charles,” exclaimed she to Mr. Strahan, who had now forced 
his way to her, “let me leave the room, and never, never may I 
enter such another again.” 

Mr. Strahan had not been aware at first that his aunt was in 
the dining-room, he having supposed that she was still in the 
more remote part of the building, or had gone into the saloon 
where he saw some other ladies sitting; but as soon as he had 
heard where she really was, he hastened to her, in full anticipation 
of what he found to be the case. ; 

“T am come expressly for you,” said he; “the rain has ceased 
for some time, and the boat is now waiting for us. Miss Selwyn 
and several others of our party are already in the hall expecting 
us.” 

They took leave of Lord and Lady Markham, with many 
thanks for their hospitality, and having joined the rest of the 
party, they all made the best of their way to the boat. Miss 
Elsden spoke not a single word, nor even when on board did 
she allude to what had passed; on the contrary, she seemed 
studiously to avoid the subject, confining her remarks to the 
beauty of the scenery, with occasional observations on the antique 
grandeur of Ensleigh. 

The evening was indeed as lovely as could be desired ; so much 
so, that all regretted the shortness of the voyage. The place 
where they were to land was no longer as convenient as it had 
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been to embark, for they were obliged to make their way over 
a bed of loose stones which were rendered very slippery by the 
receding tide, and the quantity of weed with which they were covered. 

“Take care how you walk,” exclaimed Mr. Strahan, as he and 
Playford assisted Miss Elsden from the boat. ‘ You had better 
trust entirely to our arms.” But Miss Elsden was always as 
independent as possible, and at no time selfish. ‘‘ Others will be glad 
of you,” said she to her younger companion, “and one arm will be 
sufficient for me.” The words however, had scarcely been spoken, 
when the stone gave way on which she had placed her foot, and 
she fell backward with great force. Both gentlemen promptly 
attempted to raise her; when to their distress, they found her 
unable to second their endeavours. She had either sprained or 
broken her ankle, and with considerable difficulty they carried 
her between them to shore; not that her weight was an impedi- 
ment, for she was slightly made, but on account of the dangerous 
footing afforded them. 

“I have met with some serious injury, 1 am sure,” said she, 
unable to suppress a groan; “oh that Mr. Hatton was within 
reach! the very thought of anyone else to attend me is most 
(listressing. Charles!’ and she cast a look at Mr. Strahan 
that pained him exceedingly. 

Always feeling, he was doubly so on the present occasion. In 
the tenderest manner he essayed to comfort her, whilst Playford 
ran for assistance to convey her home. ‘This happily was soon 
procured, and the sufferer was safely laid on her own bed. The 
anguish, however, she endured increased in intensity, and in pro- 
portion as it became more severe, so did her regret that she was 
so many miles separated from her old friend and favourite, 
Mr. Hatton. Playford had gone himself to Mr. Bruce, the only 
professional man in the village, or within the distance of six miles ; 
but unfortunately -he was from home, and his return was very 
uncertain. Mr. Strahan conveyed the unwelcome intelligence to 
his aunt, who heard him with renewed lamentations for the aid of 
Mr. Hatton. Patient and firm, however, under any distress of 
mind or body, she prepared to await the arrival of Mr. Bruce 
with as much composure as she was able to command. 

Midnight arrived, but Mr. Bruce came not. ‘The clock struck 
one, steps were heard on the stairs, the door was thrown open, 
a gentleman hastily entered. Could it be? did not her eyes 
deceive her? Mr. Hatton! Yes, truly it was he; it was his 
voice, cheerful as friendly that sounded on her ear; it was his 
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hand that held hers. She burst into tears; the sight of him drew 
from her instantaneously what previous suffering had not been 
able to extort. 

The miracle, as it seemed to her, was explained in a few words. 
When Playford found that Mr. Bruce was from home, and re- 
flected that much delay must ensue, from sending a messenger to 
P for any surgeon residing there, it instantly occurred to him 
to telegraph for Mr. Hatton. The idea, once conceived, was car- 
ried into execution. He lost not a moment—the message was 
despatched, and the answer—‘*I will start directly,” was received. 
He hastened back to Mr. Strahan, who thought it better to keep 
Miss Elsden in ignorance of the comfort that awaited her, lest 
agitation should add to the suffering she was enduring. 

The limb was now examined, when the ankle was found to be 
severely dislocated, though no bone was broken. 

“The operation will be avery painful one,” said Mr. Hatton, in 
a low voice, to Mr. Strahan. “ Have you any objection to the use 
of chloroform? It would be highly advisable in a case like this.” 

**T have none whatever,” replied he, “but what may be the 
feelings of my aunt on the subject, I cannot tell, and perhaps,” he 
slightly smiled, “she would not approve of the plan.” 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Hatton, significantly; “I know she 
looks very suspiciously at anything modern; but we will not 
consult her wishes in this instance. We shall only lose time in 
arguing the point, and we have none to spare.” 

Before many minutes had elapsed, the operation was satis- 
factorily performed, without any consciousness on the part of the 
sufferer, whose delight, when she was made acquainted with the 
fact, could be equalled only by her astonishment. Mr. Hatton, 
however, forbade her to talk, and taking a seat beside her by way 
of guard, he had the satisfaction of soon seeing her fall into a 
tolerably tranquil slumber. 

It was yet very early when Miss Elsden awoke; the first 
object that saluted her eyes was Mr. Hatton, his head resting on 
the back of a chair and quietly asleep. A thrill of pleasure, which 
only the sick or suffering can truly comprehend, at the recognition 
of one whom, under Providence, all hope of recovery, or return- 
ing ease, is placed, ran through her frame. The slight motion she 
made was quite sufficient to reach the ear of him, whose very 
watchfulness was professional. 

“Qh! how happy I am to see you!” cried she, “I have been 
dreaming of you.” 
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“You have done me great honour,” replied he, laughing. “If I 
may judge from the expression of your features as you slept, I 
brought no disagreeable images to your fancy.” 

“Indeed you did not,” returned she; “ but had I not seen you 
immediately on awaking, I should. have thought all was a dream.” 

“ Not all, I fear,” said he ; “ you must prepare yourself for many 
days’ severe pain—pain, I am sorry to say, which a few days’ nursing 
or attendance will not remove; but, tell me, how do you really 
feel ?” 

“Wonderfully well,” returned she, “and so grateful, that, I 
think, mind and heart completely conquer body.” 

At that moment a gentle rap was heard at the door, which was 
opened by the maid. 

“How is Miss Elsden?” said Mr. Playford, for it was he. 
“What sort of a night has she passed ?” 

Miss Elsden caught sight of his person, though the words he 
uttered were spoken too low for her to hear correctly. In the 
impulse of the moment (for it is far more than probable that, had 
she had the slightest time for reflection, she would never have so 
entirely overstepped her strict notions of propriety and delicacy) 
she exclaimed, “Come in!” and was instantly obeyed. 

“Hugh!” said she, “my dear Hugh, how can I sufficiently 
thank you!” and her eyes glistened with tears. 

“My dear aunt!” exclaimed Playford, pressing her extended 
hand affectionately between both his, “I am more than repaid 
at this moment, for any little service I may have been fortunate 
enough to fender you; you look so happy that—” 

“ Happier then,” said she, interrupting him, “than you look ; 
well; you have caught cold, your eyes are red and heavy. Oh! 
my dear Hugh, you have thought too much, I fear, of some one, 
and too little of yourself. Go to bed directly, there is nothing 
like attending to a cold in time, is there Mr. Hatton ?” 

“ Decidedly not,” replied that gentleman, scanning the appear- 
ance of Playford, as he felt his pulse. ‘*Do as you are desired, 
and I’ll pay you a visit before long.” Playford withdrew. “That 
young man,” continued he, ‘is going to be ill, in short, he is ill 
already.” 

Mr. Hatton’s judgment had not misled him. Playford was 
extremely unwell before the evening ; so that the kind-hearted man 
at once consented, for the sake of both his patients, to remain three 
days at Byfield, nor did he leave, without promising Miss Elsden 
that he would obey any future summons: she might be __— to 
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convey to him; “for,” said he, ‘‘you see there is scarecly any 
being out of the reach of our friends now-a-days. It was only last 
week that, by means of the submarine telegraph, I was sent for to 
Boulogne, when our young favourite, Mrs. Norcott, was lying 
dangerously ill: her poor husband in an agony of distress, fancying, 
that because I had known her constitution from a child, I might be 
able to suggest something for her relief.” 

** And were you so fortunate as to be of service to her?” inquired 
Miss Elsden, anxiously. 

“] was,” replied he; ‘* and in good truth, 1 can hardly tell you 
who felt the most pleasure, Mr. Norcott or myself; for setting 
aside all undue opinion of my own abilities, 1 really believe that I 
was of very essential service to her at a most critical moment. 
What would have been thought of such an event, as a person 
living in a distant county of England, finding himself in France 
in a few hours, in Mr. Beales’ time, Miss Elsden, eh? Why, it 
would have been considered as a great act of professional friend- 
ship of any practitioner, with even moderate business, if he had 
gone out of his way twenty miles to oblige a patient of more than 
ordinary value or consequence.” 

Miss Elsden looked very grave, but returned no observation. 
Mr. Hatton took his leave of her; assuring her, that both she and 
her young friend were in excellent hands, for that he had ascer- 
tained that their present medical attendant was a man of skill and 
experience. Such testimony from one, whose opinion she so 
entirely depended upon, was of itself a great comfort, and served 
to invest a stranger with the favourable prejudices she entertained 
for her old friend, and to sustain her patience under protracted 
suffering and confinement. 

It was now that Playford was of the utmost service to her, and 
had he been her nephew indeed, he could not have shown her 
more attention and tenderness. He had been seriously ill for 
several days after Mr. Hatton’s departure, and had been the 
cause of much anxiety to Mr. and Mrs. Strahan. Youth, however, 
and a good constitution, gained the victory over accidental disease, 
and he was long convalescent before Miss Elsden could leave the 
sofa, much less attempt to use her foot. He would carry her down 
stairs, read to her, write for her, be her almoner, and report every 
interesting particular to her of the poor families he visited in her 
name. Sometimes, Miss Elsden would take the volume they 
were perusing together, and read to him whilst he was finishing a 
sketch he had taken, for he was a very clever draughtsman. 


Sometimes, Miss Selwyn formed one of the party, and the task 
of reading aloud devolved on her, and then Mr. Playford’s work 
rarely proceeded with its usual celerity. 
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There were so many 


observations that he thought necessary to make, and her remarks 
were in his estimation so extremely judicious, that it was always a 
pleasure and an advantage, he declared, to listen to them. Some- 
times she would sing to them, and who then may say with what’ 


delight she was heard by both ? 


Miss Selwyn, on her part, was so sincerely attached to Miss 
Elsden, that she always found it a gratification to pass a few hours 
with her; and the thought had more than once struck her,+that 
Mr. Playford never seemed half so amiable as in the society of that 


lady. 


Miss Elsden observed, though it might be an unintentional 


action on the side of her young friend, as she called her, that if 
Mr. Playford did not happen to be in the room with them, that she 
frequently looked towards the door as if in expectation of some one 


entering. 


Miss Elsden drew her own conclusions; but, whether 


they were correct or not, she submitted to no one’s judgment. 
Mr. Playford was one morning occupied with his pencil, whilst 


Miss Elsden, as usual, was reading aloud. 


The subject of his 


sketch was a beautiful dell, which, he said, he and Miss Selwyn had 
accidentally discovered, though he omitted to say whether the 
ramble that had led to the discovery had been equally accidental. 
Be that as it might, it was very evident that he was much 
interested in his undertaking ; that he was bestowing more than 


usual pains on its execution. 


On a sudden, Miss Elsden made a 


pause, expecting some remark from him on a passage that had 


elicited her own admiration. 


“That is exceedingly beautiful, is it not?” she said. 
“I beg your pardon,” cried he, starting from his reverie ; 
“may I request you to read that paragraph again. I am afraid I 


lost the sense of it altogether.” 


“I fear so, too,” replied Miss Elsden; and she immediately 


complied with his request. 


When she had finished, he gave his 


opinion so ably that she was fully assured he had given her his 
undivided attention, and he completed her satisfaction by the 
manner in which he thanked her for the trouble she had taken to 


oblige him. 


“But what were you thinking of?” asked she, “that such 
rare beauty of language and sentiment could have escaped 


you. 
“Of many things,” replied he ; “and I confess it to my shame. 
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One of the subjects that was running away with my thoughts and 
my politeness was your accident, and various circumstances con- 
nected with it. What a happy thing it was that Mr. Hatton 
arrived as promptly as he did, for] have since learnt that you 
could have had no assistance before nine or ten o’clock the next 
morning! What torture you would have been in all that 
time!” 

“‘ Happy, indeed!” replied Miss Elsden. “I think of the 
whole circumstance with equal gratitude and amazement. Never 
shall I forget what I felt when I saw Mr. Hatton enter the 
room.” 

“And I, too, am greatly obliged to him,” said Playford. 
* But for his prompt and judicious measures [ really believe 1 
should have been very seriously ill. As it was, I hear, my 
situation was, for a few days, rather perilous.” 

“Tt was,” answered she, “very perilous: and, my dear Hugh, 
it was a time of very great anxiety and trouble to me.” (He 
raised his eyes towards her with a grateful and pleased expression.) 
“But shall I tell you something that crossed my mind more than 
once by many times ?” 

“Pray do,” replied he. “I am always the better, and 
the wiser, too, for your reflections, if I am not for my own.” 

Miss Elsden looked stedfastly at him. ‘* When the sad news of 
your danger was told me, I felt it exceedingly. ‘Alas! alas!’ 
said I to myself, ‘ how little are we able to know when safety really 
awaits us. Poor young man! in paths where death was stalking 
in all its horrors it avoided him, and might, probably, have con- 
tinued to avoid him. And now to lose his life, when pleasure and 
happiness alone seemed to smile,—how mournful, how striking !’ ” 

“That thought never occurred to me,” said he, gravely, and 
the conversation dropped. 

Miss Elsden again commenced reading; and Playford, having 
cut his pencil to the finest point imaginable, resumed his occu- 
pation. 

It was not long, however, before Miss Elsden closed the 
volume. 

“You have infected me with your wandering thoughts,” said 
she, “and filled my mind with the past, as yours was. Yes, yes! 
we have both very great cause to be thankful. As I look back on 
what has happened I see very much that forms new demands upon 
us, to profit by the mercies and lessons we have received. I have 
lately thought a great deal.” 
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“ And so have I,” said Playford. ‘Shall we exchange thoughts ?” 
“ Willingly,” replied she; “and I, of course, must take the 
lead. Well, then, I must own I have been very prejudiced. I 
freely confess it, and blind in consequence to much that was 
valuable around me. I shall henceforth scrupulously endeavour 

to lay aside those exclusive ideas of excellence belonging to the 

past, which good sense and reason enable me to see are equalled, 

and in many cases far surpassed, in the present. Nay, more; I 

am resolved to cherish, with the utmost gratitude, that I have been 

allowed to be a witness and a sharer of those marvellous inventions 

and discoveries which have so eminently contributed to the general 

advantage and comfort of all ranks and countries. In vain might 

I have sighed for Mr. Hatton in Mr. Beales’ time, had my 

necessity and my desire to see him been far more urgent than they 

were. Yes! my nephew is right: it is truly to our happiness to 

advance with the age in which we live, and to have a mind so 

trained as to keep pace with it~-not foolishly sanctioning every in- 

novation merely for its novelty, but wisely benefiting by the good, 

while we reject the evil.” 

**Do you include modern manners in this clause, aunt?” said 
Playford, with an arch look. 

**No!” replied she, emphatically ; “ or not, at least, without con- 
siderable reservation. Much that I witnessed the day of the féte will 
ever remain with a painful impression on my mind. Female modesty 
and delicacy admit of no change. Woman, in all the phases of 
ner character, can never alter; that which made her lovely in 
ancient times will continue to make her lovely till time shall be no 
more. I can never approve of modern want of respect to age— 
of modern flippancy of manner—of that bold defiance of the bash- 
fulness and retiredness that exclusively belong to females; and, 
at the same time, I must own I think there is far greater 
familiarity between the youth of both sexes than can be more 
conducive to virtue than it is to grace, or to the best-received 
notions of feminine propriety and elegance.” 

“Miss Selwyn does not sit for your model, does she?” said 
Playford, half seriously. 

“No, indeed,” replied she, smiling; ‘ Miss Selwyn is a model 
of a far different character. That young lady I consider as one 
of my deliverers from the bonds of my former captivity. It is but 
justice to her and myself to say, I have no recollection of any one 
like her either in intellectual knowledge, in accomplishment, or in 
general gracefulness of manners.” 
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Playford listened with profound attention and interest. As 
Miss Elsden continued to speak, his countenance became more 
and.more animated: he then sighed deeply. 

“T have a good mind,” said he, “ to—”’ and he paused. 

“Never spoil a good mind,” replied Miss Elsden. ‘ Second 
thoughts are often faint shadows only of nobler ones—the birth of 
resolution and good sense. But now that you are in possession 
of my past cogitations, | have a right to demand yours.” 

‘“*My mind,” said he, “has been principally occupied by one 
subject. You remember the morning I first read to you, and the 
conversation that followed—-you were too earnest, I am sure, to 
forget it. How powerfully, how constantly have those words— 
‘Elijah, what doest thou here?’ occurred to me ever since. A 
voice seemed always to be uttering them to me; and one night 
when I was so very ill, between delirium and consciousness | 
suspect, I repeated them incessantly, even to my own weariness of 
them.” 

“ And what answer, if you gave any, did you make to the 
question ?” asked Miss Elsden, anxiously. 

“T could make none that 1 should not blush to repeat,” said 
he. ‘“ Nor was this all; the image of poor Hannah Wild, as I 
saw her frequently, useful even in the midst of excruciating pain, 
haunted me continually, and seemed to form a close connection 
between those words and herself.” 

The grave expression of his countenance passed away, and a 
look of animation succeeded. 

* But mark me, aunt,” resumed he, ‘I am no longer the idle 
man I was, nor, | trust, ever shall be again.” 

Miss Elsden held out her hand to him with bright yet humid 
eyes. 

“Thank God! my very dear Hugh,” said she, ‘that conviction 
has reached you; that a resolution worthy of a sensible man has 
sprung up in your heart. It is a fearful thing in an age like this, 
surrounded as we are by all that is intellectual, wondrous, passing 
almost belief—when all is activity, progression, and pressing 
forward to some great though, as yet, unseen end—for a young man 
of education and talent, one who has an appointed sphere to fill, 
to absent himself from his post, to waste the precious moments of 
life in inactivity, or trifling occupations, beneath a man of sense, 
unjustifiable in an accountable being. If ‘many run to and fro, 
and knowledge abounds,’—if science is daily becoming more and 
more the handmaid of social improvement and national prosperity, 
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—if obstacles of time and distance, and all other impediments 
formerly thought to be insurmountable, are to vanish almost at 
will; if anguish of body, at which poor nature shrinks, may cease 
to alarm even the most timid; if all around is calling us to bear a 
part in the universal plan, surely it is a fearful and a dangerous 
tampering with individual responsibility to waste time, talent, and 
ability on employments that better become the child than the man. 
Surely, if idleness in any age could be contemptible, in this it is 
most sinful.” 

“Don’t be too severe, dear aunt,” said Playford, in a depre- 
cating tone; “no, not on what has been, but what, happily, is so 
no more.” 

Miss Elsden returned the imploring look he cast at her with a 
glance full of affection. 

“Tt is the office of the elder to be the considerate and gentle 
admonisher of the younger,” said she, “and the more especially 
when the minister herself has so greatly needed admonition.”’ 

She stopped short, the shadow of some one behind her causing 
her to turn in order to see who it might be, when she perceived 
Mr. Strahan. - 

*T have been a willing, though not a wilful, listener of your 
conversation for the last few minutes,” said he, sitting down beside 
her; “and now that you have set foot on my ground, I shall take 
a few paces on yours. ‘The times, as you say, in which we are 
living are confessedly wondrous times, and I would not detract 
‘from anything you have conceded on the point: but, my dear aunt, 
they are dangerous times, dangerous to our humility as Christians, 
and to many other virtues inseparable from that holy character. 
Presumption is the offspring of success, and success has engendered 
an inordinate desire for wealth. Our aim has not been so much 
the glory of God as individual prosperity; and hence luxury, 
covetousness, an entire devotedness to the world, characterises the 
present age more, perhaps, than any that has preceded it. Our 
advantages are extraordinary, may our moderation be confined 
within the limits of Christian sobriety ; may we,- conscious how 
much we need the apostolic injunction, ‘to use the world as not 
abusing it,’ as faithful followers and soldiers of the Almighty 

Japtain of our salvation, stand firm at our post, too watchful to be 
surprised by the enemy, too wary to hazard, through delusive ap- 
pearances, the great and final victory !” 


It was some days after this that Playford, with a countenance 
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beaming with pleasure, entered, with quick step, the apartment 
where Miss Elsden still sat a prisoner. 

“IT have not spoilt the good mind,” exclaimed he; “I have 
carried out my resolution, and—” 

“ And what ?” eagerly demanded Miss Elsden. 

“ Wish me joy. Emily, that is, Miss Selwyn,” resumed he, 
“consents to go to India with me. Oh! my dear aunt! 
could you have believed that such happiness was in store for 
me ?” 

“‘ What was it that I said to you some weeks ago ?” replied she : 
“this, as you may remember, that the loving heart of woman takes 
litfle heed of climates or of seasons at all times, but especially when 
her affection is based on the worth of him she loves. May you be 
as happy as you both deserve !” 

Her voice faltered, and her features lost their wonted serenity— 
the cloud, however, quickly passed away, and a bright smile suc- 
ceeded. 

“Part from you for ever! see you both no more! That would 
probably have been the case in Mr. Beales’ time, but now—” 

“Now,” repeated Playford, “thanks to railways, steam-vessels, 


electric telegraphs, and overland voyages, my Emily and myself, 
without infringing on our duty and deserting our post, may ask you 
to bid us welcome at Lockwood, amuse you with all our stories of 
our Indian happiness and increasing usefulness, and return thither 
before our absence can be detrimental to any.” 


THE EVENING CLOUD. 


A cLoup lay cradled near the setting sun 

A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow ; 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 

O’er the still radiance of the lake below ; 
Tranquil its spirit seemed and floated slow,— 

E’en in its very motion there was rest, 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow 

Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west :— 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul, 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given, 
And, by the breath of mercy made to roll, 

Right onward to the golden gates of heaven ; 
Where, to the eye of faith, it peaceful lies, 

And tells to man, his glorious destinies. 
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PERSEVERANCE; OR, A TALE OF THE NORMAN 
FAMILY.—No. I. 


By tae Avutuor or ‘Cuarir Burton.’ 


Tue bells of the village church of Normanton were ringing 
merrily, while over its ivy-crowned towers floated the banner of 
the ancient family of Norman. It was yet scarcely midday, but 
the whole of the inhabitants seemed to have turned out of their 
cottages, either lining the road, or assembled on the green. 
Young and old, men and women, boys and girls, were to be seen, 
clad in their best attire, with bright faces and looks of happiness. 
All had something to say to each other, but conversation was 
confined to one theme. It was to be a day of festivity and enjoy- 
ment, in which every one was to share, even the invalid and the 
decrepit, whose claim in the general joy had been respected with 
scrupulous and tender care. From the turnpike-road to the old 
hall, arches were erected, decorated with flowers and surmounted 
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by flags, on which were inscribed in large letters “‘ Welcome to the 
Norman—welcome home !”" 

The very day itself seemed to be in unison with the feelings of 
the inhabitants. A drought had prevailed for some time, and a 
thick coat of dust had covered the face of vegetation ; but copious 
rain had fallen in the night, and trees and shrubs, flowers and 
grass, now sparkled with refreshed verdure in the glowing beams of 
the summer’s sun. 

The more youthful in that assemblage, and whose merriment 
was the more striking, were happy because it was a day of pro- 
fessed happiness, and of all feelings that of joy is most readily 
communicated and the soonest expressed ; anticipations, too, of in- 
dividual benefit had a share in their pleasure, for the suggestions 
of self-interest are ever prompt on all occasions. The elder ones, 
however—those who remembered what had been, and who could 
trace the sorrowful events which had given birth to the present 
demonstration—were less loquacious in their mirth, though in reality 
more happy at heart. Thoughts of. the past were to them what 
those of the future were to the others—the rivets of the bright 
chain that connected them in the event which this day was to 
celebrate. 

About two fields from the church, and a short mile from the 
village, stood Hurst Hall. It had been almost from the Conquest 
in the possession of the Norman family, and with it criginally a 
very extensive property. Various circumstances had combined to 
lessen the latter, though for many generations sufficient estate was 
retained to give its owners considerable influence in the county. 
By degrees, however, it became less and less, till in the time of the 
last proprietor to whom it had descended, little more than 300 acres 
of land were attached to the ancient residence. Mr. Norman was 
not a person calculated to recover any part of the lost patrimony 
of his predecessors. He had all the pride of a long line of 
ancestors, unsullied, as he boasted, by any connexion either with 
trade or commerce; and though straitened in his means, he gave 
up as little as it was possible of the outward display, or generous 
hospitality, that had ever distinguished the family. Unhappily for 
him his grandfather had consented to the alienation of the property, 
the entail was cut off, and the restoration to apparent affluence 
thus obtained was the seal of the ruin of his descendants. 

Mr. Norman had married a very amiable woman of a good . 
family, which, like his own, had ceased to be rich; they were 
sincerely attached to each other, and their union, viewed in a 
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domestic light, was a happy one. By this lady he had two sons, 
the elder of whom had just been entered at the University, the 
youngest was yet a stripling at home. In an evil hour Mr. 
Norman had been tempted to join a party of adventurers in the 
working of a silver-lead mine which had lately been discovered in 
the neighbourhood. For a time all promised fairly : great expecta- 
tions were formed of almost unprecedented success, ‘when through 
mismanagement, unjust dealing, or the really unproductiveness of 
the mine as alleged, or through the whole of the causes combined, the 
scheme ended in the ruin of “all engaged in it. ‘The shock was too 
much for the mind of Mr. Norman, he became totally imbecile, 
and his unhappy wife felt his death, which very shortly followed, an 
especial mercy at the hand of God. Hurst Hall, and all that was 
annexed to it, every species of property which had once belonged 
to its late possessor, was condemned for sale ; nor was it likely that 
any residue, after all legal demands were satisfied, would remain 
for the family. Mrs. Norman had indeed a jointure of £100 per 
annum chargeable on the estate, which, with another £100 settled 
upon her from property which she had brought at her marriage, 
was all she had now to depend upon for her own and her sons’ 
maintenance. 

The funeral of Mr. Norman had taken place, his dust was to 
mingle with that of his ancestors, while his descendants were to be 
thrown into the world, with his widow, homeless, pennyless, friend- 
less; for Mr. Norman had neither contracted new intimacies, nor 
been very solicitous to retain old ones. Hurst and the Normanton 
estate had been advertised for sale, and the widow was preparing 
to take her final departure. Her sister, Miss Colton, was staying 
with her, she being, as most elderly maiden ladies are, eyes, ears, 
and heart in all cases of emergency. Woe to the family that has 
not such a relative to depend upon in hours like these. Each of 
its members has need of her in one way or other; she is the 
mediator of all parties, the faithful ally of opposing sides, generally 
indispensable in the sick roow, the trusted representative of the 
head of the household, whether absent through pleasure or necessity ; 
the assistant of the senior branches, the intercessor of the younger, 
whether it be to deprecate anger or to procure a favour. She may 
be ridiculed or neglected, others far less worthy may occasionally 
be preferred to her ; but whilst smarting under the pang of a slight, 
or of an unkind expression or deed, her services have ouly to be 
required, and all else is unheeded by her in the desire to soothe or 
to aid; and often from her little store she adds to comforts of which 
imprudence, or even wanton waste, has deprived the more affluent. 
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The two ladies were seated in an alcove which stood on the 
slope of the lawn, the back of which was protected by shrubs of 
some size. 

“Oh, Mary!” sighed Mrs. Norman; “to think that this is the 
last evening that I shall see the sun set on these grounds! Well 
for us is it that the future, in our hours of bliss, is shaded from our 
view! It was on this very spot that, the first evening I arrived as 
a bride, I sat with you and my poor husband, enjoying the beauty 
of the scenery, and listening with willing ears to the whisper of my 
heart, that my present happiness was only a pledge of greater yet 
in store for me. My dear Charles’s death would have been a 
bitter affliction under any circumstances, but his delicate health for 
the last few years, and our frequent conversations on the subject of 
our separation, had in some degree prepared me for the blow; 
but to quit this spot, endeared to me by every tender recollection, 
is a trial which neither he nor I had for a moment contemplated. 
And my poor boys! what, alas ! is to become of them ?” and she wept. 

“There is but one stay, one support, one source of consolation 
in hours like these, that can be of any avail to the wounded spirit,” 
replied Miss Colton, “‘ and that is not to be found either in the 
sympathy of friends, or in the tenderness of relations, welcome, 
precious as they are. Happily you, dearest Edith, do not require 
to be reminded that the widow and the fatherless are the promised, 
the peculiar care of Him whose mercy and goodness, like his power, 
are inexhaustible and unlimited.” 

“True,” answered Mrs, Norman, “and I cling to the precious 
promises vouchsafed to the bereaved, and feel comfort; but the 
spirit is at all times weak, alas! how weak when sorely wounded ! 
If Walter was like Charles, I should feel far less anxiety than I do 
—Charles, if he has but health, may do well for himself, and this 
legacy, so opportunely left by his godfather, will enable him to 
pursue his studies at college, and qualify him for any profession 
he may choose; but what is to be done with Walter? what is he 
fit for, or likely to be fitted for? Oh, that he and his brother 
were more alike !” 

“ You know I have never agreed with you, or his poor father, in 
this respect,” returned Miss Colton; “I have always said, and I 
say so still, that you both appreciated the one téo highly, the other 
too meanly.” 

“You have never seen them at all times, as I have,” said 
Mrs. Norman. 


“But I think I understand Walter, at least, better than you 
do,” rejoined Miss Colton. 
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“T understand but too well,” sighed Mrs. Norman, “that he 
never shows me that affection, that delicate attention, that Charles 
does ; that while one loves learning, the other likes nothing so well 
as idling away his time in fishing, shooting, breaking horses, or 
training dogs.” 

“Mr. Banks never expressed himself dissatisfied with the 
progress he made under him,” said Miss Colton. 

“ He never praised him, as Mr. Gale uniformly praised Charles,” 
returned Mrs. Norman; “if Walter possesses either ability or 
application, he has given no proof of it as yet.” 

Miss Colton looked pained. ‘Forgive me, dear Edith,” said 
she, “ your partiality to Charles has blinded you against Walter : 
that partiality has not only made you unjust, but it has made one, 
I really believe, careless as to himself, and cool in his manner to you. 
The smile that so tenderly beams on Charles would, if extended 
to Walter, quicken much into life, that has now perhaps only a 
negative existence ; certain, however, am I, that in real affection 
to you he is not deficient. No, Edith, we can judge little of the 
depth of the ocean, or the treasures concealed in its bosom, from 
the mere surface it presents.” 

“It may be so,” replied Mrs. Norman, again sighing deeply ; 
“but, poor boy, how am I to dispose of him? Had he even ex- 
pressed a desire for any profession, I have not the means to qualify 
him for it.” 

“He has often talked to me of the army,” said Miss Colton. 

“He has no wish of that kind, now, I think,” returned Mrs. 
Norman ; “and it is well he has not, for it would be impossible to 
gratify him. I have neither the interest to procure him a com- 
mission, nor the means to meet any of the expenses that success 
in such a case would entail. No, it is impossible to perceive my 
way as regards him. A burden he is, poor boy, and a burden he 
must be to me.” 

A violent rustling in the shrubs at that instant made both 
ladies start. Mrs. Norman sprang from her seat as she exclaimed, 
“ What is that ?” 

“Nothing but the cattle I dare say,” replied Miss Colton, 
returning to her seat, and motioning her sister to do the same. 

“No, no!” said Mrs. Norman, “it is very foolish, no doubt, 
but I cannot sit down again. Ask me what I fear, and I am 
sure 1 can give you no answer. Alas! grief not only unhinges 
the mind, but it unnerves the body. Let us return to the 

house.” 
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She seemed to take a parting gaze, then raised her eyes to 
heaven, and with a sad step slowly walked away followed by 
Miss Colton. 

It was not, however, any cattle that had been the cause of their 
alarm. There was a nest of thrushes close by which Walter had 
long watclied with interest, for the very birds were almost as 
familiar to him as the sheep and oxen themselves ; he had gone for 
the last time to take a peep at the young ones, when he over- 
heard all that had passed between his aunt and his mother. At 
another time he would instantly have come forward, but the men- 
tion of his own name restrained him. His heart beat painfully 
as he listened to his mother’s remarks on himself, but when the 
words—* a burthen to me,” escaped her, in a sudden gust of 
passion he tried to separate the boughs and to rush into her 
presence. As he emerged from his retreat, Mrs. Norman was 
leaving the alcove. He paused, aud so far recovered himself as 
to be able to check the expression that trembled on his lips, and 
to see the impropriety that he was about to be guilty of. He 
stood gazing after her for a moment or two. “A _ burthen!” 
murmured he to himself; “a burthen to my mother!” He 
passionately threw himself at his whole length on the seat, and 
closing his eyes, he covered his face with his bands as if to shut 
out every external object the more effectually. 

A few minutes had thus passed. Wrapped up in his own thoughts, 
he heard no approaching step. “ Walter,” said a kind voice, 
and at the same instant a hand was gently laid on his shoulder ; 
he started, looked up, and recognised his aunt. 

“Tn tears ?”’ said she, “ what is the matter ?” 

Ife made no answer. The truth at once presented itself to her 
mind. 

“You have overheard what 1 and your mother were saying,” 
continued she ; “ I can understand your feelings, but, my dear boy, 
it is better to resolve than to lament. To talk of redeeming time 
at your age may seem too high a figure of speech—seize then 
the present moment—set an aim for yourself worthy of your 
name, and attain it.” 

Walter raised his glowing face, his eyes were wet, but a fire 
shone in them at once brilliant and restless. 

“ Aunt,” exclaimed he, “it is not the first time by many that [ 
have had to thank you! If I turn out good for anything, I shall 
owe it to you. Oh, mother! you know not how dearly I love 
you—the pain you unconsciously give me!” and the tears again 
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filled his eyes—he smothered his emotion. ‘ As to Charles, I am 
as fond of him as a brother can be; but where all the praise, 
all the affection is given to one, what is left for the other ?” 

“To emulate the good conduct of that one,” returned Miss 
Colton, with energy, “and win a name for yourself equal or 
superior to his. Tell me, Walter, can you form no plan, have you 
no wish ?” 

“Look! look!” exclaimed he, with much agitation, “ my mother 
is coming in search of you; don’t let her see me, and say nothing 
about me; go, go.” 

Miss Colton did as he desired; not from a weak compliance 
with his wish, but from an intuitive perception of what was right 
in the management of youth which formed part of her character. 
She knew that there is a tide in the feelings as well as in the affairs 
of men, and she saw the danger of giving that tide a wrong direc- 
tion at the critical moment of its turn, so as to change its nature 
or destroy its action. 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast was ended, it had been 
agreed that Mrs. Norman, Miss Colton, and Walter, should take 
their final departure from Normanton. ‘The carriage, for the 
last time drawn out for the use of the family, drove to the 
entrance. The sound of the wheels turned the cheeks of the widow 
to a deadly paleness. She said nothing, however, while Miss 
Colton, instantly rising, gave her arm to her sister. Mrs. Norman 
walked with tolerable firmness, but with rather a hurried step, 
across the hall, but on reaching the door she stopped short, 
turned round, and cast a look of anguish over each well-known 
object ; then clasping her hands, she prepared to descend the noble 
steps which led up to the massy door. 

“ Mother !” cried Walter, suddenly coming forward and sinking 
on his knee before her, “ your blessing!” and he bent his head 
lowly to the ground. 

She immediately stooped, laid her hand on each cheek and 
kissed his brow. At another time she might have been surprised 
at the action; as it was, she was too much agitated by her own 
feelings to notice those of another. It was the work of a moment ; 
its remembrance was to last whilst memory remained. 

The carriage drove off. Walter was seated beside the coach- 
man. Before the main road could be reached there was a steep 
hill to ascend, at the foot of this, Walter, as was the usual custom, 
sprang from the box in order to relieve the horses by walking up 
the ascent. He had given a note to the coachman to deliver to 
VoL, IIT. 2A 
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his mother when they arrived at the stage, at which he was to 
leave his mistress, for he felt assured that if she missed him before 
then she would imagine that he had taken the seat behind as he 
frequently did. Walter was a favourite: with all the servants ; 
he had but to express a wish, and it was obeyed. The man was 
not to wait for him at the top of the hill, should he reach the 
summit first. Walter, however, was there before the cartiage, 
his mother caught a glimpse of him as he stood on the brow of 
the hill, and concluding that he had mounted the dickey, she 
thought no more about him. At the same time the coachman, to 
whom Walter had nodded as he passed him, drove on, believing 
also that his young master was with him. 

Both, however, were mistaken—there, motionless on the spot 
where they had left him, stood Walter, following the carriage 
with his eyes for a few seconds; he then turned to gaze on the 
country behind him, ‘There, rising above the wood, was the 
mansion of his ancestors, now destined to be in the hands of 
strangers. There was the church in which the remains of his 
father lay at rest. His breast heaved—there was the brook, the 
mill, where many an afternoon’s holiday had been spent in fishing. 
He continued to gaze till the tears gathered fast in his eyes, 
blinded his sight, and hid each object from his view. He dashed 
them away, struggled with his feelings, every feature became 
stamped with resolution, his chest appeared to expand and his 
whole form to dilate. ‘ With God’s blessing,” cried he, dropping 
on his knee, “ Hurst shall be ours again! 1 will return the 
purchaser of it, or I will return no more.” 

As he spoke the sound of wheels was heard; he sprang upon 
his feet, and awaited the arrival of the well-appointed, far-famed 
coach—the Tallyho—to Manchester. On it came, with its two 
well-bred leaders, and its powerful wheelers, right well turned out, 
the highly-mounted harness glittering in the sun, while, elevated on 
his box, the coachman,—a real and able whip, big with importance, 
one leg advanced on the foot-board, his right shoulder somewhat 
brought up, a rose and a sprig of lavender in his button-hole, and 
his cravat tied by the true Jehu knot,—felt at home. In full pos- 
session of his art, he gathered “the ribbons,’ watching, with a 
quick eye, his noble team, occasionally calling by name a fidgetty 
horse-—‘‘ Steady, Waggoner :” the sagacious animal with docility 
obeyed, while upon another he would drop his whip with lightness 
and dexterity. 

He gradually pulled up as he approached Walter, saying, “ Hold 
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the reins, Master Walter? this gentleman is for the inside.” Walter 
jumped on the box. “ All right?” cried Turton. “ All right” was 
the reply. The coach started, the horses stepped out with great 
action, and for some seconds nothing was said. 

“Gently, Master Walter, pull in a bit,” said Turton; “ don’t 
make the beasts too warm. But you don’t look in your usual 
spirits ’”—he checked himself—“ that’s an oversight, I ought not to 
have said it. I’ve heard the whole story, and sorry I was to hear 
it. Well, never mind, a bad beginning has often a good 
ending ; and it is hard to say at first starting what is unlucky and 
what is not. If I hadn’t been thrown out of my lord’s service, 
and very unjustly too, when I was a very young man, I should 
never have driven the Tallyho, which would have been a great loss 
to many as well as myself. But how far do you mean to go to day ?” 

“All the way to Manchester,” replied Walter, “if you will 
take me.” 

“In welcome,” said he, “and shall be glad of your company. 
But what are you going to do there ?” 

Walter evaded a direct reply, and for the best reason, for he 
was almost as ignorant of his plans as Turton himself. They 
arrived in due time at the end of their journey, the coachman 
having taken the reins as they entered Manchester, for obvious 
reasons, of which privately none were more operative than the love 
of display, which always powerfully influenced him when principal 
streets were to be passed through, or a large inn or the head 
hotel to be reached. There are proud moments, probably, in the 
life of all—moments peculiar to the individual; nor is the vanity 
that gives them zest more weak in the eye of wisdom, whether 
exhibited in the insignia of royalty or in the attire of the clown— 
in the presentation of the marshal’s baton, or the rustic wreath 
that crowns the ploughman’s feat. 

Searcely had the rattling of the coach struck the ear as they 
pulled up in front of the ——- Hotel, when Turton, unbuckling 
his reins, and with a coachman’s art, throwing them on either side of 
the somewhat blown horses, jumped off the box, followed by Walter. 

‘“‘T must pay you now,” said the latter, drawing out his purse, 
which it was easy to see was very scantily supplied. 

“Master Walter,” returned Turton, with a negative motion of 
his head, “there’s more in your head than you will let me see. 
Something is in the wind; I ask no questions, and I will have none 
of your money. If there is any stir about it, you shall pay me the 
next time we meet.” 
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Walter grasped the strong hand that was offered him, and 
snatching up his small portmanteau, he glided through the crowd, 
which was now collecting round them; for though there was no 
novelty to attract attention, their idle curiosity, as it would seem, 
never failed to draw numerous spectators on such occasions. He 
walked hastily along the street, till, seeing a respectable-looking 
inn, he entered it, and took up his abode in it for the night. He 
slept, but his slumber was unquiet, and it was yet very early when he 
arose. He ordered his breakfast, paid his bill, and again revolved 
the question in his mind, which he had hitherto been totally unable 
to answer—What was he to do? How gain employment? 
And what employment was he fit for? Would it not have been 
better to have trusted to his friends to have sought out something 
eligible for him, than to have thrown himself thus on the wide 
world? It was but the thought of the moment, and he spurned it 
from his mind ere it had been well conceived. He determined to 
sally into the street. It might be that some welcome notice in a 
window—* Hands wanted ; inquire within,” might meet his eye, 


and he resolved within himself that he would accept anything 
that presented itself; it would be easy to throw up a situation 
should a better happily present itself; ‘and if,” argued he, “my 


aunt’s maxim is well founded, that Providence orders all, the 
path that is now utterly dark may be made clear to me before 
long.” 

As he stood in the gateway of the inn, debating whether he 
should turn to the right hand or to the left, a recruiting party 
issued from a public-house not many doors below, and was ap- 
proaching the spot where he was yet lingering. To enter the army 
had been at one time his earnest desire; the profession had only 
less charms for him than that of a country life, such as the head of 
his family had always loved; but to enter it as a private, setting 
aside his natural reluctance to such a step, how far was it likely to 
conduce to the attainment of the object he had in view? Promo- 
tion, under the most favourable circumstances, was uncertain, and 
very slow at best, and fortunes were rarely earned by the sword. 
The drum and fifes, however, sounded merrily in his ear, and he 
continued to await the arrival of the party. As the sergeant, with 
his gay streamers, came up to him, the quick eye of the practised 
officer was caught by his appearance. Walter was very tall of his 
age, well grown, finely proportioned, and his head so well set on 
his shoulders as at once to please the soldier’s taste. He instantly 
accosted him. 
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“ You were born for the service,” said he, “I see it stamped on 
your face ; join us, and your fortune is made.” 

Before a reply could be made, a young rustic thrust himself 
between Walter—* If he won't,” said he, “I will.” The sergeant 
immediately addressed himself to him, and whilst his attention was 
thus diverted, Walter made his way thrdugh the crowd, and walked 
across the street. Here he paused; the agitation of his mind was 
depicted on his countenance. He stood gazing on the group on the 
opposite side; now made a step as if resolved to retrace his way ; 
drew back, and again remained riveted to the pavement. 

The sergeant, who had by this time secured his recruit, looked round 
for Walter, and perceiving him, he beckoned him to return. Walter 
caught his eye; his heart beat, his colour fluctuated. Should he, 
or should he not, enlist? His fate seemed to depend on the 
moment. Whilst thus his resolution was hanging on the balance 
of a straw, the fifes again shrilly sounded, and the sergeant, seeing 
that Walter hesitated to advance, was preparing to cross the street, 
waiting only the passing of a waggon laden with bales of cotton. 
Almost mechanically Walter took a step to meet him. As he did 
so his arm was seized; he turned sharply round, and beheld a 
gentleman, an entire stranger to him. 

* Young man,” exclaimed he, “ think well of what you are going 
to do, before it is too late to retract. Come in here with me,” 
and he drew him into a shop behind them. “ By your appearance 
I should fancy that the life of a private soldier is not that which is 
calculated for you, and there is a struggle too in your own mind 
against adopting it.’ 

“Only because it is the life of a private solder,” returned 
Walter ; “I have always been desirous of entering the army: I am 
no coward.” 

“It is no proof of bravery to act against the dictates of our con- 
science,” replied the stranger. “ You are sensible that your friends 
would not approve of this step.” 

“T must decide for myself,” said Walter; “I oppose the will of 
no friend, for I have none to censure, none to direct me.” 

** No parent?” returned the other, fixing a keen glance on him. 

** A mother only,” replied he, “to whom I will be no burthen.” 

The repetition of his mother’s words was involuntary. He had 
uttered but the expression of his own fixed resolve; no sooner, 
however, had they fallen from his lips, than the recollection they 


awakened returned with a bitterness that brought the blood warm 
to his cheek. 
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“ Well, my lad,” said the sergeant, who had now discovered his 
retreat, “have you made up your mind to go with me? I see you 
have, so come along.” 

“ He has made up his mind to stay with me,” said the stranger. 
** Sergeant, I have business to settle with this young man.’ 

The sergeant, who had*some knowledge of the speaker, though 
evidently much chagrined at the interference, turned on his heel, 
and murmuring something about a great pity that the lad should lose 
such a chance, and the service such a recruit, rejoined his party. 
The drum and fifes again sounded loudly and merrily, and in a few 
minutes all were out of sight. 

As the sergeant left the shop, the gentleman, who had been ad- 
dressed by one of the principal assistants as Mr. Heywood, and in- 
vited to go into a private room, thus addressed Walter :— 

“T will offer you a situation, a menial one it is true; but every 
avenue to advancement, and consequently to success, is open to him 
whose good conduct enables him to find an entrance. Take this 
card; inquire for Heywood’s warehouse’’—his pencil was in his 
hand—* your name ?” 

This was a point on which Walter had given no consideration. 
For an instant he hesitated whether to avow or to conceal it; the 
love of truth, however, prevailed. ‘* Walter Norman,” replied he, 
boldly, but a deep blush suffused his cheek as he uttered it. 

“You have done right,” said Mr. Heywood, who had been 
watching him attentively; “concealment never augurs propriety : 
in the deep roots of moral courage all true worth springs.” He 
wrote upon the card, “Give this into Mr. Benson’s hand, and tell 
him that I shall not see him again till to-morrow.” 

Walter did as he was desired. Mr. Benson, the head clerk, 
looked at the card, and looked at the bearer. 

** Do you know what situation is offered you?’ demanded he. 

* No,” replied Walter. 

“TI thought as much,” returned the other. “I don’t think you 
will like it.” 

“I am willing to undertake it,” said Walter earnestly, “let it 
be what it may.” 

“Then go that way,” said the other, and calling to a man, he 
committed him to his charge. 

It was indeed a menial situation, one of the lowest that could 
have been held out to him; but he did not hesitate for a moment 
to enter upon it. Mean as it was, the eye of one of the men em- 
ployed in the warehouse had been fixed upon it for his nephew, and 
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Walter’s appointment to it called forth a degree of vexation he was 
at no pains to conceal, He cast an evil glance at him, as in a tone 
of voice sufficiently loud for those around him to hear, he said— 

* Whom next will our master pick up, I wonder; another hand 
from the street, most likely: he might have had enough in that way 
to have cured him one would have thought ; but—” 

Walter’s proud blood swelled in his veins, and he was on the 
very verge of making a reply more fitting to his birth than to his 
condition, when, happily for him, no doubt, he was ordered to 
another part of the premises. He had time to cool, and reflection 
at once proved to him the impropriety he would have been guilty 
of in noticing in the slightest manner what he had overheard ; 
the incident, however, showed him what he might have to expect 
from associates so much beneath him, and the lesson was not with- 
out its benefit. It taught him that the Norman of former days, 
and the Norman of the present, were very different beings ; and 
that if the branch from the old stem was again to flourish, the dews 
of humility must water it, and the keen edge of self-command leave 
no shoot of self-importance to germinate. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the position in which he was 
placed was a great trial to him; but he had a purpose to accomplish, 
and he manned his spirit for the struggle. There was also that in 
Mr. Heywood’s manner which inspired trust and confidence, and 
the kindness of the act in offering him any situation was more 
deeply felt than the meanness of the situation itself. No after- 
regret, therefore, sprang into his mind that he had not declined it 
in the first instance. On the contrary, he determined on perform- 
ing the duties of it, humble as it was, well and cheerfully. It was 
one part of his office to sweep the warehouse. No matter—amidst 
the dust that enveloped him, his mental vision could discern a bright 
hand to beckon him forward ; and he soon proved the truth of that 
wise saying, “It is not the place that makes the man, but the 
man the place.” No one was so quick at call as Walter; no one 
showed greater alacrity to work than he. No extra exertion 
exacted from him drew forth a murmur or raised a frown; and 
though the mortifications to which he was continually subject were 
keenly felt, hope never yielded to despondency, nor energy at any 
time degenerated into listlessness and indifference. 

Employment attained, the next difficulty that presented itself 
was the procuring of a suitable lodging. He was recommended to 
one, but though it was in accordance with his finances, it was 
in every other respect most revolting to him. The discomforts that 
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he had to endure would have been overlooked, had his bed, though 
hard, been sweet ; but air, linen, all was unwholesome and disgusted 
him. All painfully recalled Hurst and its grounds, its fresh breezes 
and its fragrant flowers, the conveniences if not luxuries of his own 
chamber, and made him more sensible of the wretchedness of his 
present apartment. The labours of the warehouse made him 
partially forget the enjoyments of the past during the day, but it 
was only to bring remembrance of them more vividly at 
night. 

The letter which Walter had given to the coachman, was duly 
delivered to his mother, as he had directed. In this he informed 
her that it was his intention to carve out his own fortunes, and that 
till he was in such a situation as he could like to acknowledge, or 
she could endure to hear of, he should not write, unless such sickness 
should overtake him as would endanger his life. He lamented that 
he should be kept in ignorance of the welfare of his family, but he 
trusted that the same good Providence which he hoped would guide 
him, would protect and bless them. He earnestly besought her 
not to attempt to trace him, assuring her that he had neither adviser 
nor confederate ; and that if she should chance to discover him, 
nothing should induce him to alter his resolution, or compel him to 
return till he could do so with independence. 

The effect of this letter may be easily conceived. It was read 
with great pain, and so far the feelings of Mrs. Norman and Miss 
Colton were in unison ; but they differed very much in the view they 
took of the writer’s conduct on the occasion. ‘The mother sorrow- 
fully ascribed it to her son’s want of affection towards herself, and 
to his own wilful disposition, which led him to disdain all control ; 
while the aunt saw in it the dawning of the fine promise it had 
always been her delight to trace in her nephew. 

“ Charles would not have acted thus,” said Mrs. Norman, as with 
a profound sigh she folded the letter and carefully deposited it with 
other papers of consequence in her writing-case. 

“ Probably not,” replied Miss Colton, and little more was said 

n the subject. Agreeably to the request of the wanderer, no 
inquiry was set on foot to discover his retreat. Both knew bis 

disposition sufficiently well to perceive that any such attempt on 
their part would have no other effect, than to confirm him in his de- 
termination and to drive him further from them. The state of 
ignorance, however, to which each party was condemned, was felt 
by all; and if the heart of the mother often yearned for tidings of 
the son, that son never ceased to think of his mother with tender- 
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ness, though the sentiment was of a mixed character. Not so that he 
cherished for his aunt; rémembrance of her affection, and of the 
opinion she entertained of him, acted equally as an encouragement 
and consolation to his spirit. 

It was about a month after his arrival at Manchester that as he 
was returning to his lodging, in the miserable street in which it was 
situated, he suddenly encountered Turton. 

“Master Walter!” exclaimed he, “you here, and ’”’—he stopped 
short, not struck indeed with any alteration in the face of the youth, 
but with that of his apparel. Walter had observed the look he cast 
over his clothes. 

** And so shabby, I suppose you would say,” replied he. 

“Perhaps I might,” said Turton, “if I could have brought the 
word out; but what’s the meaning of it all ?” 

“Simply this,” answered he, and enjoining him to secrecy should 
his knowledge of him be put to the test, he confided to him his 
present situation, and his views of depending on himself for his 
maintainance. ‘Turton listened to him with profound attention, and 
the undisguised workings of his features showed how much he felt. 

“You are right, Master Walter, quite right,” said he, when 
Walter had finished ; “ the real disgrace lies in outliving an income, 
not in striving by any lawful means to gain one—but”—he cast a 
look over the youth’s fine figure with singular expression—‘ isn’t 
it a pity to see a thorough-bred’un in the shafts ?” 

“ What does it signify ?” returned Walter ; “have you not your- 
self this instant said, or said as much, that blood is not tainted by 
industry, but by base or dishonourable actions ?” 

“To be sure I did,” replied Turton, ‘and I mean what I said ; 
but, look you, Master Walter, we must never forget appearances 
under any case. The harm that comes to a youth like you is 
not from the employment he is engaged in, but from the company 
he mixes with ; the sights he sees, and the language he hears. ‘This 
is no street for such a one as you to have lodgings in; there is not 
a house in it that is proper for you to be littered down in.” 

“ But I can't afford a better,” returned Walter, colouring. 

**T suppose you can’t,” said Turton, “and no fault of yours 
either ; but look you, Master Walter, it’s not often that we mayn’t 
improve things, though we can’t alter them entirely ; the loan of a 
few pounds now, if—” 

* No, no,” exclaimed Walter, instantly checking the kind offer 
that was about to follow. “I will borrow of no one, though, if I 


really wanted aid, you are the only one to whom I would apply.” 
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The look of disappointment which had clouded the features of the 
kind- hearted creature disappeared. ‘Thank you, Master Walter, 
thank you,” said he “ but I have thought of something else. As I 
just now said, this is a street which is not fit for you to be seen in. 
Now I have a sister living here, her husband is in Norton's factory, 
and is well looked upon there; they are humble but respectable, 
and for cleanliness and good management my sister has few 
equals, ‘The boy would be no annoyance to you. I am sure she 
would not only take you in, but would make you comfortable. 
You'll never see nor hear anything under her roof, the thought 
of which you would afterwards be glad to get rid of ; and let me 
tell you that of itself is a thing to be considered and valued too. 
Should you like it ?” 

It would have been impossible for Walter to have raised an 
objection to such a proposal. Nota moment was lost. Turton con- 
ducted him to his sister’s, with whom an arrangement was quickly 
made. Mrs. Blake’s terms for the accommodation was exactly those 
he was now giving ; but whether this was through some understand- 
ing between her brother and herself, it did not occur to Walter to 
inquire. Certain it was that Turton was so exceedingly active on 
the occasion, and prompt to answer for the good woman, that he 
undertook to return alone to the former lodgings, and settle all 
objections that might be made against such an abrupt departure by 
the proprietor. None, however, it would seem, were made, at least 
no mention was ever made of any by Turton ; and all that remained 
for Walter to do was thankfully to take possession of the pretty 
chamber that was quickly prepared for him. 

None but those who have experienced the miseries of a wretched 
sleeping-apartment can enter into the feelings of Walter, as he laid 
himself down on the clean bed he was henceforth to call his own. 
He needed no poppies to induce slumber that night ; but never was 
the scent of lavender, the proof that he was laid in the spare sheets, 
more agreeable to him. His rest was sweet and refreshing, and 
when he awoke in the morning a feeling of pleasure filled his heart, 
to which he had lately been a stranger. He had no toilet to 
make, and dressing himself quickly—for he was beyond his time— 
he descended, when he found his breakfast prepared for him in the 
neatest manner. He glanced at the table, and seeing but one cup, 
evidently intended for himself alone, he demanded of Mrs. Blake 
where her husband was. She slightly coloured, but without hesita- 
tion replied, “‘ Everything is ready for you, sir.” 

‘“‘Tsee it is,” returned Walter; “but, Mrs. Blake, we must 
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understand each other—this is not to continue ; I am under your 
roof, and most thankful am I for your permitting me to be so. 
So long as I remain here I am one of your family, and we 
breakfast together.” 

The objections raised to the arrangement both by man and wife 
were overruled ; nor had Walter cause to regret his condescension, 
as they both expressed and felt it to be. Blake was a modest and 
sensible man, and Walter was able to extract from his conversa- 
tion no small degree of information, which he afterwards found to 
be particularly useful to him; while Mrs. Blake, first prejudiced 
in the youth’s favour by her brother, and soon won by his own beha- 
viour to think nothing was too good for him, omitted no attention 
that kindness mingled with respect, could suggest to her to show 
him, 

Much now that was disagreeable in the warehouse was com- 
pensated by the comforts of his lodging. He could look forward 
to the evening with satisfaction, and his countenance, which had 
never worn a depressed look,- was now, however, animated and 
cheerful. It was not often that he saw Mr, Heywood ; but when he 
did encounter him, a kind smile of recognition gave warmth to his 
heart and brightness to his hopes. “ Persevere” was the only word 
that Mr. Heywood would utter as he passed him; but that word 
was as powerful in its effect as the most persuasive arguments could 
have been. By that word he steered his course, by that word 
soothed every mortification, and braced himself against fatigue of 
body or trial of temper. Familiar with none, his conduct was 
proper to all, and soon a degree of respect was entertained for him 
by those who in situation at least were his equals. It was not long 
before he reaped the advantage of such behaviour. There were 
constant changes in the warehouse, and step by step Walter 
was promoted till the office of a junior clerk was offered him. 

[ To be continued. ] 


Ir is a well-known truth, one which cannot be too frequently 
repeated, that almost all the good which has been done in thie 
world, all the important discoveries made, have been by individuals, 
single persons—not combinations of men; and, also, that this 
measure of good would not in general have been attained, had not 
the individuals concerned removed from the places of their nativity 
to localities where their abilities had scope, and where they were 
not persecuted by ridicule. 
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WRECKS AND WRECK-ESCAPES. 





In the year 1851, there were seven hundred and one vessels 
wrecked on the British coasts, and seven hundred and fifty lives 
lost, which gives an average of nearly two wrecks every day, and 
of more then two deaths. Of these wrecks, three hundred and 
fifty-one were total. In the following year, there were eleven 
hundred wrecks, and nine hundred lives lost, so that more than 
three ships were wrecked on an average every day. In the year 
1851, a parliamentary paper gave a list of all the wrecks, acci- 
dents, and collisions during the four previous years, recorded on 
the books at Lloyd’s, and the number considerably exceeded 
thirteen thousand. ‘This refers to British ships on the high seas, 
and on maritime coasts. Nearly twenty years ago, a parliamentary 
report estimated the loss of property in British shipping, wrecked 
or foundered at sea on an average of six years, at three millions 
a-year. To this loss we must add the support of widows and 
orphans left destitute before we can approximate to the pecuniary 
Joss which we suffer by shipwrecks. In this estimate, no account 
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is taken of the vigorous bodies and thoughtful minds whose 
services we lose, and no human arithmetic can compute the worst 
loss of all—the loss of souls. 

In three different gales, one hundred and sixty-nine vessels were 
lost between the Humber and the Tees. In the gale of August 
31st, 1833, and the day following, sixty-one British vessels were 
lost on the sands in the North Sea, and on our eastern coast. In 
the gale of the 13th of January, 1843, not less than one hundred 
and three vessels were wrecked on our coasts. In the gales of 
1846, as many as thirty-nine vessels got ashore in Hartlepool Bay 
alone. In the single month of March, 1850, one hundred and 
thirty-four vessels were wrecked on our shores : in September, 1851, 
the number was one hundred and fifty-three. Three hundred 
vessels were lost or damaged on our coast within thirty days in 
1852, with a sacrifice of two hundred and seventeen lives. It 
must not be assumed that these statistics are complete, for they 
are compiled from confessedly imperfect returns. 

Let us now take a glance at a chart which represents the 
localities of shipwrecks round the British islands in the year 1850. 
The English coasts, as we might expect, are most thickly dotted, 
and then comes Ireland, those of Scotland being comparatively 
clear. The densest part in the latter country is on the west coast 
from Ayr to Largs, where we count eleven wrecks, of which nine 
were total. In the Firth of Forth there are but three, of which 
one was total, and only a sprinkling of dots is seen among the 
Eastern Hebrides. In the Bristol Channel alone we count nearly 
forty-five, the greater number being total, and on the Goodwin 
Sands there are fourteen, all total but one. On the Gunfleet 
Sands, there are nine, four being total. Wreck-dots are numerous 
on the Norfolk and Lincolnshire coasts, especially off Yarmouth 
and the Washway. On the Welsh coast the number is very 
great, and in the Firth leading to Liverpool, we count no less 
than twenty-one, of which twelve are total. On the north coast of 
England the number is frightful. Off Hartlepool there are 
fifteen, eight being total; off Sunderland, twelve, all total but 
three; off Newcastle, fifteen, of which eight are total. Peculiar 
marks indicate the spots where life-boats are kept ; but an ominous 
note on the chart informs us that about one-half the boats are un- 
serviceable. Indeed our coasts appear to be miserably and dis- 
gracefully deficient in life-boats. 

A return which extends over a period of eleven years, from 1840 
to 1850, illustrates the utility of proper provision in cases of ship- 
wreck, Liverpool is the locality referred to. ‘There are nine 
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life-boats connected with the port, kept on carriages in boat-houses: 
near the shore, with horses in readiness to enable them at once to 
go to the most advantageous spot for launching. A gun is placed 
at the station to summon the crew, and distress-flags at each light- 
house, light-ship, and telegraph station. The life- boat has ‘fre. 
quently been manned, launched, and on her way to the scene of 
danger in little more than a quarter of an hour after the distress- 
signal has been seen. The masters and crews are composed of 
picked men acquainted with the banks, swashways, tides, and 
currents of the bay. They are mustered and exercised once 
a-month. As many as fifty individuals have been brought off from 
a wreck at a trip, so that the boat has contained upwards of sixty 
persons at one time. The return for the above period gives a 
total of two hundred and sixty-nine vessels assisted, and eleven 
hundred and twenty-eight lives saved. 

In October 1850 the Duke of Northumberland offered a prize of 
one hundred guineas for the best model of a life-boat. It was stated 
in the advertisement, that the chief defects in the life-boats then 
existing were a deficient power of self-righting, deficient means of 
emptying when flooded, and too great weight for transporting 
along shore. This offer was replied to by American, Dutch, 
English, French, and German respondents, and two hundred and 

eighty models and plans were sent in. There were five judges, 
and the plan of procedure was the following :—They asked them- 
selves what are the properties of a good life-boat, and got up a list 
of fifteen; namely, good in rowing, good in sailing, good in 
launching through a surf, small internal capacity for water, easy 
riddance of the water, special means of buoyancy, power of self- 
righting, aptness at beaching, roominess for passengers, lightness 
for transport along shore, protection of the bottom from injury, 
nature of the ballast, access to stem or stern, facilities for attaching 
ropes, &c., and arrangement of fenders, &c. They then sought to 
discriminate between these different qualities, so as to give to each 
its due value. It was agreed, that power as a rowing-boat in all 
weathers should rank first, and that the best model in this respect 
should have twenty marks. Efficient power as a sailing-boat took 
the second place, and the best sailer of the two hundred and eighty 
models was to receive eighteen marks. The totality of good pro- 
perties was symbolized by one hundred, and each property had its 
per-centage of this sum. When all the models and plans had been 
examined, the marks were added up, and it was found that Mr. 
James Beeching, of Yarmouth, had gained the first place. M. 
Lahure, of Havre, sent a full-sized boat of iron, and Mr. Francis, 
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of New York, sent a model life-boat of corrugated galvanized iron- 
It was found that every model might be assigned to one of five 
groups. ‘Thus there were several models shaped like pontoons ; 
catamarans, or rafts formed a second group ; a third had for its type 
a troop-boat, or steamer’s paddle-box boat ; a fourth was more like 
the north country coble ; whilst a fifth group consisted of ordinary 
boats, modified according to the coast for which they were designed. 
The body of the boat which obtained the prize is shaped some- 
what like a whale-boat: cork, six inches wide by eight inches deep, 
runs round its outside, and air-cases are placed in various parts. 
The committee requested one of their number to suggest a form 
of life-boat which should combine the good qualities of many of the 
others, and the Admiralty had a boat built on this resulting plan. 
Many fatal accidents have happened to life-boats, and a boat built 
by the successful competitor has since been overturned, and the 
crew drowned. Whether this boat was actually built after the 
model, and whether the builder or the boatmen were most to blame, 
are questions which have led to much discussion. 

To convey an idea of an average English life-boat, we may give 
a length of twenty-four feet, a width of seven and a half, a depth 
of three, a weight of one and a half tons, and a cost of one hundred 
and twenty pounds. Eight oars may be taken as the average 
number. Besides the boat, there are a number -of appendages, 
such as an anchor and cable; a grapnel ; a spring for the cable; a 
boat’s painter; short fir oars; steering sweep oars; boat-hooks; a 
hand-grapnel with heaving-line; axes; life-buoys, with lines 
attached ; short knotted life-lines to hang over the side; a boat- 
binnacle and compass; a trimmed lamp; oil, and matches; a 
spy-glass ; a lantern; afisherman’s white light, or port-fire ; hand- 
rockets, for throwing a line to the wreck; a sounding lead and 
line ; a cork life-belt for each of the crew; a vessel of fresh water 
and a cup; and various other things. 

The Exhibition contained a multitude of contrivances for persons 
shipwrecked, or in danger of drowning. Let us run over some of 
them,—a buoyant and water-tight trunk, capable of sustaining 
fifteen persons in the water; a catamaran or life-float, composed of 
waterproof canvas cylindrical cases, filled with bedding, provisions, 
and other things; a self-acting life-buoy, by means of which the 
lives of nearly four hundred persons had been saved since 1838 ; 
a floating buoyant settee; a marine life-preserving seat, so con- 
structed that in three minutes it could be changed into a safety 
raft, capable of sustaining eight people; a sort of deck chair, 
capable of being quickly converted into a water-tight boat-shaped 
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vessel, fit to hold and support one person; a swimming-glove, de- 
signed and formed on the model of the web-foot ; jackets to support 
the body in case of accidental immersion ; a nautical cap, capable 
of being converted immediately into a safety swimming-belt; a 
life-belt, made of sail canvas stuffed with cork-cuttings, and form- 
ing a cubical seat when on shipboard ; a life-girdle, composed of 
spherical floats strung upon an endless elastic band ; a self-inflating 
life-boat ; a life-preserving elastic cork jacket, capable of being 
worn unobserved under a coat or mantle; a multum-in-parvo, 
which was a boat-cloak when uninflated, a cloak-boat when inflated, 
and a bed, if you chose to employ it as such; and a hat-case, an- 
swering the purpose of a safety life-buoy float, or as a foot-bath, 
and many other useful purposes. 

A very striking example of the utility of rockets under peculiar 
circumstances may here be detailed. About four miles to the 
north of the Land’s End, and one from the bluff headland of Cape 
Cornwall, two small islets rise from sixty to seventy feet above high- 
water mark, called the Great and Little Brisson. They are connected 
by a ledge of rocks, upon which the brig ‘ New Commercial,’ of 
Whitby, struck early in the morning of the 11th of January, 
1851, during a thick fog and fresh breeze. The ship went to 
pieces at once, and the crew of nine men and one female, the wife 
of the master, got upon the ledge which covers at half tide. 
They were discovered as soon as day broke, but no help could be 
afforded, and the sufferers were all swept off together by one 
tremendous wave. Seven were drowned, and of the other three, 
one contrived to get on a piece of the wreck, and was rescued by 
some fishermen, after having been beaten about for some hours. 
The master was washed upon the Little Brisson, and looking 
around, he saw his wife struggling with the waves, but near enough 
to enable him to pull her on the rock. All attempts to reach the 
two prisoners failed ; the cliffs were lined with spectators, but all 
was vain, and the lonely pair were left to spend the weary night on 
the desolate rock. The next morning, hundreds drew towards the 
place, and as the day wore on, not less than from five to six thou- 
sand people crowded the shore. The sun shone out towards noon, 
and lighted up the coast, and the spectacle, with the magnificent 
scenery around, and the cheers of the multitude, as attempts were 
made to rescue the sufferers, echoed by the cavernous cliffs, was 
altogether most thrilling. Captain Davies, of the coast-guard, 
attempted to throw a line to the rock with a nine-pounder life- 
rocket, but to discharge this in a small tossed-about craft was a 
dangerous operation. Having put his own men into the other 
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boats, he stood alone, and fired off the projectile, and though en- 
veloped for a moment in a sheet of flame, he was uninjured. ‘The 
rope fell on a sharp ledge, and was cut through, so that the end 
slipped into the sea. A second trial sent the rope close to the man ; 
the spectators cheered loudly, and the woman raised her clasped 
hands to heaven. ‘The man fastened the rope round the waist of 
his wife, and seemed to encourage her to leap down into the foam- 
ing waters, but she appeared to hesitate. At length he prevailed. 
They took a touching farewell of each other and amid a grave-like 
silence on shore, she plunged for life or death. ‘Three huge waves 
now broke in quick succession, ‘The boats were completely con- 
cealed for a time by the boiling waters from the gaze of the spec- 
tators, and a loud cry broke from thousands of voices; but they 
were not lost. ‘They soon appeared, and the cliffs rang again with 
cheers. In about three minutes the woman was drawn through 
the water and taken into one of the boats, but though she breathed, 
life was extinct before the shore was gained. The man was saved ; 
and Captain Davies obtained the gold medal of the National 
Shipwreck Institution, in addition to five medals, three pieces of 
plate, and a sword previously received for gimilar services, which 
had saved not less than two hundred lives, 

Although rockets and mortars have failed in many cases, they 
are valuable aids among life~preserving contrivances, On one 
occasion, a stone bottle of hot coffee was warped from the shore, 
when the men were so benumbed and exhausted, that the pocket- 
sent rope had fallen from their hands, This was probably the 
same shipwreck—that of the ‘Mary Gray,’ at Seaton Carew, in 
September, 1851—where a bottle of hot coffee was the means of 
saving the liyes of four men who were dying of exhaustion, In 
January, 1859, the fing American ship, ‘ Columbus,’ was wreeked on 
a bright moonlight night, in Waterford harbour, and though the 
ship was within fifty yards of the shore, thirteen lives were lost, 
through the want of a mortar or rocket apparatus to save them. 

We can only just allude to the gepper globe huey of Lieutenant 
Cooke, which is much used in the navy, and to the plan invented 
by Sir W. Snow Harris, for protecting ships from the effects of 
thunder-storms. It may be as well to state, also, that the power 
of self-righting in a life-boat, which appears so great a recommen- 
dation, may be obtained in some cases perhaps at the cost of a 
greater liability to upset. If a boat rights immediately, it is 
stated that three-fourths of the crew are almost certain to perish. 
However, the Rev. James Bremner, of Orkney, propounded a plan 
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in 1792 by which an ordinary ship’s boat might have a self-righting 
power given to it, which appears well worthy of attention: he 
proposed to place two small water-tight casks, parallel to each 
other, near the head of the boat, and one near the stern, firmly 
lashed down, and to attach about three hundred weights of iron to 
the keel of the boat. This plan appears to be admirably simple. 


HORSE AND FOOT MESSENGERS IN TURKEY AND 
SYRIA. 


Tne only medium of postal communication between many of the 
most considerable cities and towns of Turkey and Syria is by horse 
and foot messengers: the only exception to this general rule are 
those favoured towns which are situated immediately upon the 
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high road from Constantinople to Aleppo, Damascus, and Baghdad, 
and some parts of European Turkey, where regular Tartar posts, 
established and supported by the Ottoman government, pass through 
regularly twice a-week ; once going from, and once bound towards 
the capital: besides these, a few highly-favoured sea-port towns, 
such as Beirout, Smyrna, Alexandretta, and Jaffa, have com- 
munication by sea, through the medium of bi-monthly steamers 
and occasional sailing-vessels. With these exceptions, every other 
town and village is indebted for news and letters to the horse and 
foot messengers maintained throughout the empire, at the expense 
of merchants and private individuals, and who may be classified as 
a distinct people inhabiting the Sultan’s dominions. The horse 
messengers, or syces as they are called, are chiefly Armenians and 
Greeks, men of tried honesty and worth, and on whose activity 
implicit confidence may be placed. The foot messengers are 
principally abeds, or negroes, most of whom may be strictly 
termed cosmopolites, inhabiting no particular town or village, yet 
perfectly at home from long familiarity with all the inhabitants of 
every place ; they are seldom encumbered with wives or families, 
and have seldom a home of their own, but reside out whenever 
they have a few days’ leisure at the coflee-houses of the various 
towns they traverse, or become inmates pro tem. of the huts 
of some of the villagers. Both these classes of messengers are 
essential to the comfort and weal of Europeans residing in Syria, 
who are entirely dependent upon their honesty and activity for the 
means of communication with friends and relatives, and for the 
furtherance of all matters connected with commercial transactions. 
Their responsibility is often very great, yet such a thing as a 
breach of trust has never been on record ; nor indeed, and this is 
still more worthy of note, has it often occurred that these men have 
been waylaid or plundered during their long and solitary journeys. 
Many of them travel without arms, and those that carry arms stick 
formidable old pistols into their girdles, minus powder and shot, 
and often even minus a flint, convinced that their appearance will 
be sufficient to strike terror into the breasts of evildoers. Yet 
it very often happens that upwards of a hundred pounds in gold is 
intrusted to the care of the poorest of these abeds, or foot-mes- 
sengers, whilst the syces are almost notoriously the bearers of con- 
siderable groups of money, oftentimes exceeding a thousand pounds’ 
worth of gold and dollars—the accumulated freights of vessels, 
which are carried in small carpet saddle-bags fastened to the 
saddle, which the horse-messenger himself bestrides, and which 
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during his brief interval of repose are deposited under his head— 
when, during his snatches of sleep, his harassed mind and fatigued 
body unite in picturing up mines of gold and silver, an immense 
treasure over which the tired messenger has stumbled, and which 
he is allowed to enjoy only just so long as his slumbers last. 

The risk incurred in any other country would be immense ; but 
here the government are held responsible for the safety of the 
highway, and if perchance theft is committed, the public treasury 
refunds the value, and makes good the amount disembursed by 
forced levies upon all the towns and villages through which the 
party robbed has passed during his journeyings. ‘This invariably 
leads to the detection of the thief, as the heads of the villages 
unite in prosecuting the matter, and there is seldom less than five 
or six persons concerned in one robbery: this in a great measure 
accounts for the messengers being unmolested, though traversing 
the most solitary plains during the darkest hours of the night, and 
at all seasons of the year. 

To give the reader a fair idea of what these hardy men endure, 
we may be permitted to give him one sample of each class out of 
the many syces and abeds that are constantly employed in the 
Turkish dominions ; and from these he will be enabled to glean 
a very fair notion of the amount of labour and hardship these most 
useful people undergo, the perils they are exposed to, the small 
recompense they receive, and the benefits and service they render to 
their employers of all nations and creeds. Having described one, 
we have described all, costumes, for saving in temperament and 
disposition, they are all alike, in customs, and colour, in endurance, 
suffering, the service they render, and the hire they obtain. We 
may take for our standard Alexandretta, in North Syria, the place 
where the writer of this article had the longest experience in horse 
and foot messengers. Alexandretta is the sea-port town of 
Aleppo, and almost all the import and export trade of Meso- 
potamia passes through that miserable and unhealthy village. 
Ten years ago no regular Tartar post had been established, and 
then the factors and consuls residing there were entirely dependent 
upon sailing-vessels, and horse and foot messengers, for letters, 
newspapers, and remittances. Since then the bi-weekly Tartars, 
and still more recently, the bi-monthly steamers, have considerably 
facilitated the postal arrangement ; but, even at the present day, 
these messengers are most invaluable and indispensable adjuncts to 
the few comforts and enjoyments of the hapless Europeans, who 
are compelled to reside in that fever-stricken land; and as we 
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have said before, in inland towns and villages that are not directly 
situated on the high road, they are the only and the speediest 
means of communication. ‘The arrival or departure of a horse or 
foot passenger was always an event full of stirring incident and 
excitement to us isolated beings of Alexandretta, because nothing 
under the arrival or departure of a ship—some sudden calamity or 
startling news—ever gave birth to the necessity of despatching 
special messengers, except indeed about Christmas-time, or at the 
season when tunny fish were plentiful; then we sea-boardering 
wights sent our brethren in the interior samples of our skill and 
generosity, mayhap a turkey, a fair specimen in weight of our skill 
in farming, or else a huge tunny-fish, duly preserved against heat 
by a scientific process hereafter to be dilated upon. At such seasons, 
horse and foot messengers were in daily requisition. Our general 
commanding the forces of horse messengers was a certain 
Pamotti—a Greek by faith and Arab by birth—the husband of a 
very large, masculine, and noisy wife, and father of more ragged 
children than both could conveniently afford to maintain. ‘The 
captain of our foot messenger was Nego Kudusli, an intensely- 
black individual, of some forty summers perpetual toasting in a hot 
sun, and then parbaking by night in sand overheated for the process 
of sleep, by the furnace-like hours of day in the plains of the Amuk. 
His catalogue of personal effects was very inconsiderable, and 
might easily be reckoned over on one’s five fingers (of course in- 
cluding the thumb); he had no wife, no house, no children, hardly 
any friends, and. almost no clothing, his sae de nuit was half a 
worsted stocking, in addition to which he usually carried a pair of 
new shoes carefully wrapt up in a palm-leaf. ‘The former contained 
his scanty stock of change (in money not clothes), for urgent 
travelling expenses, a bit of Syrian cheese as hard and indigestible 
as a cannon-ball, three or four onions, and some salt screwed up 
in a rag (his supply of bread was always tied up in his girdle). 
The latter (that is, the new shoes) were stuffed with tobacco, pipe- 
bowl, and tinder-box ; the stick of his pipe he carried in his hands, 
and his letter-bag was slung over his side in a mysterious wallet 
that was carefully wrapt in rags like a very bad wound. Thus 
equipped, he was always ready to start at the shortest possible 
notice, on any journey of any indefinite length or duration. ‘The 
distant cities of Stamboul or Baghdad, and the nearer towns of 
Antioch and Latachia, were alike indifferent to his comprehensive 
mind and indefatigable legs, so long as it was clearly understood 
that he was to receive so many piastres per diem. ‘This point once 
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arranged, distance and danger were matters of indifference. His 
mental chart embraced no impediments in the almost inacessible 
rocky paths, and equally tiring, sandy, arid plains therein de- 
lineated. He pocketed the usual advance made upon his hire, 
and carefully stowed away the letters delivered into his charge. 
Then making a low salam, this humble, but useful creature, started 
on his errand, always faithful to his promise of accomplishing so 
many hours’ incessant pedestrianism per diem; and, as regular 
almost to the day and hour when he might be expected, his well- 
known rap came to the door, and there he stood, perhaps a little 
more dusty and rather hotter than when he started, but in all 
other respects quite unchanged. 

With a quiet, humble demeanour he would disentangle from 
their rag envelopes all the letters and papers with which he had 
been intrusted, talking all the while about friends hundreds of 
miles away, whom he had seen and conversed with only last week. 
How one was in robust health, another suffered from toothache— 
how one threatened soon, Inshallah ! to pay us a visit—and another 
(he was a very king in the negro’s estimation) had given him five 
piastres, all real good silver piastres, and received in return a poor 
man’s blessings. Or else he would enhance the interest of his 
discourse, always interesting to us in a land so barren of intel- 
ligence—where a dearth of news always prevailed—by recounting 
his personal adventures and perils—now from a highwayman, then 
from a snake, another time from having cooked his supper with 
gunpowder instead of pepper, which he had mistaken in the dark, 
and which not only ruined the flavour of his simple meal, but 
nearly ruined his digestive organs. . 

Such scraps and anecdotes whiled away the moments occupied 
in disentangling the letters ; and having received these safe and 
sound from his faithful custody, we paid him his wages, bestowing 
at the same time a few extra piastres, which made his gratitude 


‘burst all bounds and explode in a volley of good wishes and 


exclamations of surprise. 

Then would the negro withdraw to the solitary coffee-house in 
the centre of the miserable bazaar at Alexandretta, and then, duly 
installed with pipe and coffee, he instantly became the centre of 
general attraction to all the fever-smitten natives of the village, 
most of whom, at some period or other of their lives, had visited 
Aleppo, and claimed friends and acquaintances in that venerable 
city. Or, if the black had only just returned from a long and tiring 
journey to Baghdad, or Mossoul, still the eager populace found 
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food for their inquisitiveness. Muleteers and camel-drivers had 
often visited the sea-side from that distant city, and visiting it, had 
astounded the simple natives with fabulous descriptions of the 
wealth and beauty of that famed city of the ancient caliphs. To 
ascertain whether these reports had any foundation now gave a 
week’s occupation to all the idlers in the village, and on such 
occasions the abed was very large and pompous indeed in his 
own estimation, besides imparting a good deal of coudescension to 
the manner in which he answered questions or negatived reports. 
In his hands the mouse became a mountain—what others had left 
incomplete he finished off in style. Such fruit, such houses, such 
horses, such wealth as he had seen and tasfed, or partaken of, 
were unrivalled in the kalends of Oriental fable. Abed, and _ his 
latest journey, was the gossip of the month, or the fireside-tale of 
the winter evenings ; and as every villager had his own peculiar 
version of the negro’s exploits and adventures, the result was in- 
cessant' wranglings—suits which were transferred to the tribunal 
of Abed, and then and there summarily adjudged by the negro 
himself. Sometimes both were right, sometimes one in error; but 
oftener he confounded the litigants by averring that he had never 
seen or heard, much less mentioned, any occurrence similar to what 
they then contended about. ‘Then the uproar in the town amounted 
to nearly civil discord, and the black lost caste and character, fell 
into disgrace, and was never noticed until he had again accom- 
plished some distant and arduous mission. ‘Then he was in high 
feather for a week or a fortnight’s time, and ruled undisputed 
sovereign. 

Of all the idle marvel-seekers that breathed the pestilential air 
of Alexandretta, Pamotti, our’ general of horse-messengers, was 
a very important personage indeed—proprictor of a meagre steed, 
mounted upon which, and when ready for a start, he presented not 
an unapt illustration of Don Quixote, of chivalrous notoriety. 

The arrival of any European vessel was the signal for Pamotti 
to quit the peaceful bosom of his family, and brace up his sinews 
for active and laborious exertion. He left off planting the last 
dozen or so of young onions, which enlivened the threshold of his 
hut, and were the only specimens of verdure to cheer the eye 
within a mile or two, to make hasty preparations for a trip to 
Aleppo and back. Not without a sigh would he quit his seat 
amongst the pots and pans—sole furniture of his dwelling- 
place—and leave the indolent relaxation of pipe, coffee, and 
conversation, 
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No sooner was a vessel descried in the offing, than Pamotti, or 
in his absence some other member of the horse-messenger corps, 
was summoned into the presence of the factors residing at 
Alexandretta, and warned of the fact ; there was no haggling or 
bargaining about the fare, long-established usance had fixed this 
at rates varying from ninety to a hundred piastres, according to 
the season of the year. 

The factors were usually in possession of the names and cargoes 
of all vessels expected at the port, months before their arrival, and 
they were in possession of numerous blank forms, which only 
required filling up with the date, the name of captain and vessel, 
and the quantity and quality of her cargo. One of these announce- 
ments had to be addressed to every individual merchant at Aleppo, 
and, as many of these latter were Arabs in the receipt of an annual 
bale or two, who were totally ignorant of all tongues save their 
native vernacular, many of the announcements were as useless as 
they were unintelligible. Still they expected to be treated on a 
par with the others, and would resent as an insult any want of 
attention on this head. 

By-and-by the fair wind had blown her vessel to its destined 
anchorage, and then the whole community was on the tiptoe of 
curiosity and excitement. By the flag we could distinguish the 
nation at once; but to decipher the name on her stern, as the 
vessel swung round heavily to her anchor, was no easy task, even 
with the assistance of the best of Dollond’s telescopes ; and with 
these: latter all the European residents were well furnished. Out 
of every window in every house protruded an inquisitive telescope, 
and the captains and crews of newly-arrived vessels found them- 
selves suddenly the centre of Scanderoon attraction. 

By-and-by the occupants of the various windows withdrew 
thence, and issuing from their respective abodes, assembled at the 
jetty, and there speculated as to the name of the vessel, and the 
nature and disposition of the captain; for amongst these latter we 
were in the habit of encountering the strangest and most singular 
specimens of humanity; and the study of their various physiogno- 
mies and character was as interesting almost as the study of natural 
history ; and as they constituted during their stay part and portion 
of the European society at Scanderoon, limited as that society was 
at all times, it may be readily conceived we were most anxious to 
discover what sort of companions for our hours of solitude and 
leisure these strangers would prove. 

Sometimes the names of the vessels were a perfect mystery, and 
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none could unravel the enigma. Welsh names and Irish, Italian 
and Genoese, and even amongst the French, there were a few that 
set conjecture at defiance. 

The old French factor, who was rather hasty of disposition, had 
capital keen eyes for deciphering letters in the distance ; but as he 
summed them up consecutively, and could form no pronounceable 
syllables, his ideas would get confused, and passion take the place 
of reason, as he flung the telescope from him in a rage, and ex- 
claimed violently against the captain, ship, nation she be:onged to, 
shippers, consignées, and owners, for having anything to do with 
such an uncivilized tongue, as could give place in its dictionary to 
a similar unreadable name. 

On one occasion in particular, [ remember the patience of all 
was tried, by the horrid Welsh name of a schooner under British 
colours. 

“There are two P’s to commence with,” said the irate old 
Frenchman, peering attentively through his telescope. “Then,” 
continued monsieur, ‘‘ there are two |’s and an i, two g’s and a w, 
and two more n’s—’’ Here he stopped short, and flung away the 
glass in despair, begging to be informed of the assembled mul- 
titude, whether any philosopher in the world, inclusive of all the 
Chinese sages, could make out what the hieroglyphics in the stern 
of that vessel spelt. 

The ship was the * Pwllgwenlly,’ or, as it was called, ‘ Pillgwenly,’ 
Louis, master, from Liverpool; and as she brought a considerable 
portion of manufactured bale-goods, on each of which the old 
Frenchman reaped a harvest of seven piastres, his ire was speedily 
changed into mirth, and he apostrophised the stranger-captain as 
bon enfant, declaring that, as a general rule, the English were 
droles originales.” 

The captain, who usually landed in his shirt-sleeves and a straw- 
hat, partly from the excessive heat of the climate, partly in contempt 
to such a mean-looking village as Alexandretta presented to his 
astonished gaze, jumped on shore, and either treated us in the 
light of demi-civilized barbarians, or was moved with compassion 
at the fever-stricken appearance of the inhabitants, and marvelled 
audibly how any human beings could be induced to inhabit such 
an utter desolation as the place presented to his unaccustomed 
eyes. 

No sooner had ‘he touched terra firma than he was marshalled 
away a distance of some hundred yards to the habitation of the 
senior factor—the old Frenchman already alluded to. Short as the 
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traject was from the seaside to the factory, the stranger was usually 
dumb-stricken and confounded by the numberless questions that 
poured in upon him from all sides, arranged and expressed in six 
or seven foreign languages, in addition to his own vernacular. 
Jew, Gentile, and Infidel, pressed upon the bewildered captain, 
and assailed him with endless questions, all relative in some way 
or other to their own personal interests and welfare; and we un- 
lucky Englishmen had imposed upon us the not very enviable 
task of interpreting for a clamorous multitude. 

In his own vernacular, he was asked what kind of a voyage the 
ship, just arrived, had made; but, before any reply could be made 
to this question, the Italian doctor and the ‘Turkish quarantine 
authorities, each in their respective dialects, begged to be informed 
relative to the health of the crew. These were barely satisfied, 
when the Frenchman applied for information about the cargo ; 
boatmen wanted to know when the ship would be ready to com- 
mence landing ; porters, as to the size and comparative weight of 
the bales; camel-drivers were noisily clamorous to get loads for 
their jaded beasts, and quit immediately the unhealthy plains and 
marshes where they were in jeopardy of their lives. Jews begged 


to be employed for monetary transactions; whilst ship-chandlers 
undertook to supply any quantity of live-stock and vegetables that 
the captain or captains might require. 

When two new captains landed simultaneously, then the con- 
fusion and noise was indescribable. 


Last, but by no means least, in importance came the renowned 
horse-messenger, armed cap-a-pie, and ready for a start; with full 
confidence in his own importance, he elbowed his way through the 
vulgar herd, till he confronted the astounded, and oftentimes 
rather alarmed, captain, when, seizing him by the hand, and 
griping it like a vice, he would give vent to his satisfaction in a 
few words of broken English. 

» “ All right, Jack! me sobey you, capden. I go Aleppo—come 
back backshish.” 

; All which, being duly explained to the captain, relieved his 
mind from a multitude of misgivings. The door of the factory 
was guarded by two fierce, silver-sticked cawasses, who excluded 
the rabble, and only admitted the members of the European com- 
munity, with a privileged few—amongst these latter, the native 
warehousemen, the interpreters, and the horse-messenger afore- 
mentioned, 

For the first time since landing, finding himself at ease, the 
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captain would give utterance to a few syllables of information 3 
from his capacious pockets were produced the letters and other 
papers and documents, such as bills of lading, &c., &c. Pipes 
and coffee were introduced, and the clamour of a few minutes 
since was hushed into the intensest silence, as the contents of the 
various letters were perused, or the pens of the clerks travelled 
rapidly over the paper, filling up the announcements already 
alluded to, folding the letters and directing them themselves, or 
else handing them over to Arab scribes to be addressed. 

By this time the stranger, who had recovered his breath and 
collected his scattered ideas, under the combined influence of 
silence and smoke, usually began to develop his disposition and 
temper; and from this moment we were led to judge what might 
be expected from the society of the newly-arrived captain. 

Out of the many that annually arrived at Alexandretta, the 
same man seldom, if ever, returning to the same port, we had, as 
may be easily conceived, a vast variety of characters and disposi- 
tions to deal with, and they might be said to be classified under 
three distinct heads—the good, the indifferent, and the decidedly 
bad ; to discover to which particular class the stranger belonged 
was a work of anxiety and dread, for it was a terrible nuisance 
to find ourselves sometimes compelled to keep at a frigid distance 
a fellow-countryman, or any European, in so lonely and sickly a 
place. 

Our three grand classifications, of course, admitted of minor 
subdivisions. We reckoned amongst our list of captains, men 
whose manners and general education would have passed muster 
amongst the most civilized classes; then again, we had the rough 
and tough, bluff old sailor, with humanity in every pulsation of 
his heart, and frank, honest candour painted in his sunburnt face— 
these were both decidedly A 1, first class. Others came with vague 
suspicions that they had fallen into the hands of the Philistines, and 
the consuls and factors around them were metamorphosed in their 
fevered imaginations into so many Jews and usurers, the more 
especially as many of us had adopted the Egyptian fez. These, 
and those who lacked all manner of polish, belonged to the second 
class. The third class were, happily, few; but very black sheep 
indeed. Amongst these three classes we numbered—the hasty, 
the mild, the calm, the clamorous, the indolent, the noisy, the 
quarrelsome, the profane, the gentleman, the sailor, and the black- 
guard. Almost the first sentence uttered by a new arrival settled 
his fate amongst us; and the old Frenchman immediately classified 
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him with many apostrophes in French. It was either—un Monsieur, 
un brave homme, un comme ce, un poltron. 

If the papers were all in order, the necessary letters were soon 
directed and sealed; the parcels of patterns for the merchants, 
packed into saddle-bags; and then any little presents that the 
consuls or factors wished to send to friends or relations at Aleppo, 
were speedily prepared, and intrusted to the care of the mes- 
senger ; for these, in addition to the present, he invariably received 
on delivery. An extra few piastres were expected, but much 
depended upon the generosity of the party he had to deal with. 
Sometimes an uproar under the window displayed to lookers-on a 
violent argument relative to carriage of a huge tunny-fish, destined 
by some Arab Jew as a douceur to some friend in Aleppo, but 
for the transport of which he and the messenger had a difference, 
perhaps amounting to a few farthings more or less. 

The preparation of these fish, so as to preserve them fresh and 
sweet during a two days’ journey, and exposure to the intense heat 
of the plains of the Amak, was in itself a perfect art. No sooner 
was the fish caught than an incision was made on its stomach, and 
the entrails, &c., being thrown away, the whole was carefully 
washed ; first with soap and tepid water, then with the strongest 
raki, a fiery spirit, cheap and plentiful in Syria; the eyes and 
brains, &c., were removed, and the head well scalded. After this, 
finecly-pulverized charcoal, mixed with a little salt, was rubbed 
into the fish; then cotton or wool, dipped in spirits and rubbed 
over the charcoal, was inserted into the head and body, and the 
incision stitched up: this done, the whole of the outside was 
encrusted with a layer of powdered charcoal and lime water; and 
this was carefully wrapped over with folds of coarse cloth, sail- 
cloth if possible. 

‘he tunny, after having undergone this process, was a perfect 
mummy, and through heat or cold, sun or rain, we could guarantee 
its keeping as fresh and sweet as the very hour of its being taken 
out of the sea, for full a fortnight’s time; indeed we have known 
mullets, thus preserved, keep fresh for a month, during the intensest 
heat of summer. 

On arriving at its destination the tunny-fish had only to be 
unrolled from its layers of cloth, scraped with a knife, and scalded 
with boiling water. The unseemly mass was soon as white and 
fresh as ever—a tempting morsel to those whose residences were 
full a hundred miles from the sea, and one which invariably gave 
rise to spontaneous hospitality, the fortunate receiver entertaining 
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all his connections and friends, invited specially to feast on fish 
from the sea. 

It is only in a country like Syria, where railways are things yet 
unheard of, and where the means of communication are difficult 
and rare, that such little tokens of friendship and esteem meet with 
due appreciation, and serve the better to cement the bonds of 
friendship and regard between friends separated by hundreds of 
miles, with the uncertain hopes and chances of shaking hands, and 
having an hour’s chat together, perhaps once during the course of 
the year. 

Laden with all the necessary and requisite information, the 
messenger leaves, amidst the good wishes of the whole village— 
screamed after him till distance has intervened—then the captain, 
having witnessed his departure, with very indistinct conceptions of 
the topography of the country, startles the French factor by asking 
whether the man may be expected back in a couple of hours or so. 

The Frenchman grows superbly disdainful and polite. If 
Monsieur le Capitaine will condescend to consult a map, he will 
at once receive convincing proof of the folly and absurdity of such 
a question. 

All this is explained to the captain, and he receives it according 
to his natural temperament, either with blustering wrath and 
indignation or with submissive humility. In every instance they 
are more or less disappointed and annoyed at the unexpected delay 
and inconvenience they must be subjected to before receiving their 
freight, and setting sail again in search of a homeward cargo. 

By their bills of lading, which are in this respect an imposition, 
they have been led to expect that their freight would be paid 
them immediately on due delivery of the cargo; whereas the 
factors have no instructions, nor if they had have they the means 
at their disposal to satisfy the demands of the many captains 
frequenting the port. The consignees reside in Aleppo, and on 
the due arrival of the messenger at that city, it devolves on them 
to collect from some three hundred merchants the respective 
portions of freight due, which, in many instances, vary from a 
couple of hundred pounds to a couple of shillings, according to the 
quantity of goods respectively received ; opulent houses receiving 
several hundred bales by one vessel, whilst others divide amongst 
them the contents of a solitary bale. ‘To accomplish the collection 
of the freight requires no small perseverance and firmness of mind, 
and, under the most favourable auspices, can seldom be effected 
under less than three days. 
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Perhaps no people in the world are more fertile in framing 
plausible excuses than the minor native merchants inhabiting 
Syria; and it requires no small tact and knowledge of the people 
aud language to collect even the most trivial sums. ‘This, however, 
is at last accomplished, and the vast quantity of base coin in 
circulation in Turkey gives another day’s occupation and annoyance 
to the consignee. Finally, however, the freight has been collected 
and tied up in two groups of equal weight, so as to counterpoise 
each other in the messenger’s saddle-bags. ‘The consignee has 
deducted his commission, acting also as postmaster upon the 
occasion, in collecting and despatching the numerous letters for 
the sea-side; and, in due course, the messenger reappears at 
Alexandretta, usually the bearer of sundry boxes of sweetmeats 
or nic-nacs sent in return for fishes and turkeys received, and this 
in addition to bulky parcels of letters, newspapers, and money. 

In this interval the patience of the poor factor has been thoroughly 
exhausted by the frequent importunities of the captains, who have 
long since disembarked their last bale, ballasted, and are now 
waiting with the cable hove short, ready to start at a moment’s 
warning. For the last day or so the telescope has barely quitted 
their eyes, and every horseman in the distance caused them to 
land in a violent hurry and return again, disappointed and angry. 
Some few have knocked the factors up at twelve’ o’clock at night, 
inquiring urgently for the messenger. 

At last the messenger has arrived and the freight is paid. Two 
sailors laden with piastres hurry down to the jetty and into the 
boat, the captain shakes hands with every one, and in half-an-hour 
afterwards has sailed out of the harbour. 

The messenger has barely had a wink of sleep for the last ten 
days and nights, but is now making up for lost time, snoring lustily 
in the bosom of his family. 


THE WOODCOCK, 


Tur Woodcock, though essentially a bird of passage, spending 
only the seven winter months in this country, has yet been known, 
on many occasions, to build its nest and rear its young with us. 
It places its nest, which is wholly composed of dead leaves, in 
dry warm woods on the ground, making little or no attempt at 
concealment. This want of precaution arises, however, from nu 
want of affection on the part of the parent-bird for her brood, nor 
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from a low amount of instinct. White of Selborne quotes from 
another naturalist a passage, in which it is stated that the Wood- 
cock, when alarmed for the safety of her brood, carries them 
away in her bill to a place of security. He however disbelieves 
the assertion as implying an impossibility. Yarrel, on the other 
hand, mentions several well-authenticated instances in which the 
old bird has been actually seen in the act of conveying its young 
through the air; and the following singular incident, communicated 
to me by a gentleman who was not aware that the authenticity 


of his narrative was confirmed by previous observation, should leave 
no doubt on the subject :— 


“In the summer of 1829 a friend accompanied me, by the invitation of 
a game-keeper, to visit a woodcock sitting upon four eggs, in Ruislip 
Wood, county of Herts. The bird had been sitting for some time, and 
was so tame, that she would allow the keeper to raise her sufficiently, by 
putting his fingers under her breast, to enable us to see the eggs. The 
keeper informed us that he regularly visited the bird twice a day. Some 
days after, we paid a second visit, when we found that the keeper had 
made a close wattle-fence round the nest at a distance of about three 
yards, the bird not being disturbed by the keeper’s working. The bird 
had hatched the day before our second visit, the keeper having seen the 
bird sitting at eleven a.m. But on paying his usual second visit in the 
evening, he found that the bird had hatched, and that she and her young 
ones were not in the enclosure ; he hunted about and found the bird and 
the young ones at about seventy yards distant, so that she must have 
carried them away one by one in her beak [more probably her claws], for 
the fence was made so close that it was impossible they could have escaped 
otherwise.” 


The skylark is another bird which has been observed in the act 
of removing her young, when in fear of impending danger; and 
in her case we can see that the instinct is implanted, not without 
frequent occasion of its being exercised. This bird, as all the 
world knows, prefers to build its nest on the ground in a meadow 
or hay-field. ‘The season at which the brood is hatched, is usually 
that also for mowing, an operation which suddenly exposes her 
unfortified dwelling to excessive light and heat, as well as to 
dangers from prowling birds and beasts of prey. It is exceedingly 
probable then that the cases in which this bird removes its young 
to a more sheltered spot are numerous. ‘Two instances occurred 
within my own observation, during the past season. Some hay- 
makers, in a meadow adjoining my house, directed my attention 
first to one, and then to another, lark’s nest which they had dis- 
covered while turning over the hay. One of them contained three 
young birds, and the other four eggs. On the following morning 
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the brood had all disappeared from the former, and though I 
made strict inquiry I could not find that they had been meddled 
with by any depredator. On the morning of the following day, 
the other nest contained four young birds; but in the afternoon 
three only were left, the bird having been seen several times rising 
from, and sinking into the nest. Unfortunately I could not spare 
the time necessary for watching her movements, so that 1 cannot 
positively say | saw her transporting her young; but as they all 
disappeared one by one, and as there was no reason to suppose 
that any boy, beast, or bird of prey, would thus.have deliberately 
removed them severally and without in the least injuring the nest, 
I could only conclude that the anxious parent bird, after having 
finished the work of incubation, had been taught by unerring 
instinet that danger was to be apprehended from some perhaps 
unknown quarter, and had at once carried them off to a more 
sheltered place. The suddenness of the change from long thick 
hay to a bare stubble, and the alarming approach of, first, the 
mowers, secondly, the hay-makers, and thirdly, the family of 
spectators—for who could resist the temptation of stepping aside 
to look into a lark’s nest ?—must have convinced her that it was 
time to be off, nurse and nestlings together. Other birds which 
are hatched in such situations, such as partridges, pheasants, 
quails, and landrails, have the power of escaping, by running off 
into the long grass as soon as they emerge from the egg; the 
lark has no alternative but to carry off her young bodily, an 
operation for the performance of which her long claws are well 
adapted, though on ordinary occasions she never employs them in 
clasping, perching always on the ground and never on a tree. 

It would be a curious inquiry to determine how far the instincts 
of animals are affected by the operations of man labouring for his 
daily bread—how far, that is to say, this necessity interferes with, 
either by suggesting or controlling, their instincts. A rook follow- 
ing the plough, a robin on the window-sill, the martin twittering 
from the eaves, all seem to indicate an untaught, instinetive 
dependence on the lord of the creation. The removal of its young 
by the lark would seem to show that though the dominion has 
been given to man, a reserved appeal from that dominion has been 
authorized by the Great Being who sends man to his daily labour, 
and without whom not a sparrow falls to the ground. 
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